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PREFACE 


‘MERICA furnishes a new experiment in the 
history of religion, as truly as it does in 
civil government. Inherited restraints are 

sometimes handicaps and sometimes wholesome 
helps. Human nature lends itself more readily to 
novelty in civics than in religion; but the depart- 
ures from the Old World in religious customs and 
church relations have been as radical in America 
as any that we have written in the secular realm. 

This attempt to study our present religious fac- 
tors and tendencies is born of personal and nation- 
wide contact, with unusual opportunities for ob- 
servation, throughout a third of one of the most 
momentous centuries in human history. 

The attempt to express the fruit of this study 
began with the companionship of a most unusual 
group of religious leaders, differing from one an- 
other most widely in their religious connections, 
but bound very closely to one another in a rare 
atmosphere of frankness and personal affection. 

It got a decided stimulus from the controversy 
in 1924 between Hilaire Belloc and Dean Inge, the 
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influence of which may be seen in the discussion 
of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. 

The discussion took on its present form, how- 
ever, aS a Series of special sermons broadcast by 
WW] of the Detroit News from the pulpit of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Detroit, during the 
winter of 1926-27. These have been written out 
and given to the public in the main as they were 
thus delivered, and in answer to many urgencies 
from both the radio audiences and the congrega- 
tion of the First Presbyterian Church. 

JAS Ve 


First Presbyterian Church, 
Detroit. 
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THE NEW DAY FOR RELIGION 


“Call unto me, and I will answer thee, and shew thee 
great and mighty things, which thou knowest not.” 
—Jeremiah 33:3. 


I 


THE NEW DAY FOR RELIGION 


ELIGION must be always getting a new 
R day if it is to continue; for religion is a 
thing of life. When the religious life of 
ancient Israel, to which all modern religious life 
must confess a large debt, was at its lowest ebb, 
and the nation’s king had put the most daring of 
all the prophets in solitary confinement for prophe- 
sying the ruin of their capital and the exile of the 
nation, out of his lonely cell the old prophet issued 
a wonderful bulletin from the Almighty. 

“‘ Call unto me,”’ God said to him, “and I will 
answer thee, and show thee great and mighty 
things, which thou knowest not.” 

That chapter in the life of the Jew is ever re- 
curring in the lives of all people who are on the 
quest for God and duty. The alchemy of divine 
grace and power is always transmuting the infideli- 
ties of faithless and perverse generations into vast 
surprises of Providence, creating new eras of hope 
where none but the prophetic eye perceives any- 
thing but disaster. Jeremiah saw plenty of dis- 
aster at hand, but just beyond “even great and 
mighty things ” unimaginable to the mass of men. 
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The law of growth is the law of life. It has 
ruled the natural world since life began to evolve 
out of chaos into the marvelous world of nature 
that surrounds us today. 

Groping man has often faltered and fallen. 
Civilizations have risen and flourished only to see 
their splendors fade and die in a sunset that was 
followed by no dawn. Dictators have risen by 
taking the sword, only in their turn to fall by the 
sword in hands still more ruthless. Creeds and 
philosophies, after generations of wrangling, have 
lost the world’s interest even as curios, and gone to 
the intellectual scrap-heap. And yet the instinct 
to which these words of the prophet appealed has 
always lighted hope for a new morning; and out of 
all the shocks of contending civilizations, the rise 
and fall of changing dynasties, the ceaseless col- 
lisions of battling intellects, God has been lighting 
man’s pathway with the promise of a new day. 
“‘ Call unto me and I will . . . show thee great and 
mighty things.” 

Here we uncover the vitality of religion. Its 
perpetuation depends on its progress. It cannot 
remain static. It must be ever increasing its 
vitality, or die. It must gain a stronger hold on 
life, or lose the hold it already has. It must grow 
more and more dominant in human affairs, or lose 
influence utterly. 

The World War was history’s most startling 
exposure of Christianity’s weakness in human af- 
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fairs; and we are still dazed at that unhappy reve- 
lation. The shock that smote us when we saw the 
leading Christian nations of the world slaying mil- 
lions of their choicest youth in a needless war, 
prolonged through four awful years of unprece- 
dented carnage, has left us, not only with broken 
hearts and desolate firesides, but with confusion 
and suspicion mocking Christianity’s claim that it 
can produce and sustain the good will of real and 
universal brotherhood. This means that we are at 
a very critical hour in the history of religion. To- 
day no question should more command our earnest 
study than, What is real religious progress and how 
can we attain it? 

Daily papers have given prominence lately to an 
address on this subject by Roger Babson. Like 
all of Mr. Babson’s utterances on religion or busi- 
ness, it is worthy of consideration. He intimates 
that our religion is still in the superstitious age— 
about where electric science was when Franklin 
flew his kite 175 years ago. ‘‘ None of the de- 
nominations,”’ says Mr. Babson, “is meeting the 
problems of life fairly and squarely by putting 
religion in the laboratory test tube. What the 
twentieth century needs is a spiritual Sir Isaac 
Newton, who will lead the religious world in a 
‘blasphemy’ research such as that with which 
Newton broke down the superstitious and miracu- 
lous in science in the seventeenth century.” 

This is both interesting and challenging. But 
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the gist of the address for us lies in what Mr. Bab- 
son says about the lines along which this new spiri- 
tual Newton must operate. “‘ The Church today 
should be spending its funds on scientific research,” 
he declares, “to hasten a day that will mean infi- 
nitely more to mankind than the discovery of 
steam or electricity. The real forces that make for 
progress,” he claims, ‘‘ are the emotions.” ‘ To- 
day we are confronted with the same situation in 
regard to the study of prayer, the emotions, and 
other spiritual forces as Newton was confronted 
with in the study of the sciences. One group is 
endeavoring to suppress the emotions, claiming 
them unconventional and dangerous, while another 
group wishes to give full vent to the emotions and 
remove all conventions.” 

But the fundamental query for us is, What is re- 
ligion? How does it acquire and maintain domi- 
nance in the life of the individual and the affairs 
of a generation? What are the obstacles and aids 
to its progress? ! 

What is religion? Mr. Babson says, “ It is not 
a matter of ritual, organization and intellect.” He 
maintains it ‘ should confine itself to the discovery, 
measurement, development and utilization of the 
great spiritual forces. These spiritual forces work 
through the emotions.” But what is it that we 
should “ discover, measure and utilize”? What 
are these “ spiritual forces ’’? 

Religion is a very old thing. The life of man, as 
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far back as we can trace human experience, has 
never been without it. Religion is man’s attitude 
toward what he considers the divine. It expresses 
itself in his attempt to relate himself harmoniously 
to the forces which he believes are in control of the 
world. These forces he has usually personified,— 
in polytheistic religions under many personalities; 
in monotheistic faiths, such as Judaism, Christian- 
ity, Mohammedanism, as one Person. So Robert 
Flint puts it in his Lectures on Theism: “ Religion 
is a man’s belief in a Being or beings, mightier than 
himself and inaccessible to his senses, but not in- 
different to his sentiments and actions, with the 
feelings and practices which flow from such beliefs.” 

The definition of the lexicographer is to the same 
effect. As the Standard Dictionary puts it, re- 
ligion is ‘‘a belief binding the spiritual nature of 
man to a supernatural Being on whom he is con- 
scious that he is dependent.” It also applies the 
word to “ the practice that springs out of the recog- 
nition of such a relation, including the personal life 
and experience, the doctrine, the duty, and the rites 
founded on it.” 


Now let us ask, How does this religion acquire 
and maintain control over the life of an individual 
or generation? ‘The emotions are, of course, con- 
cerned in the matter, as Mr. Babson affirms; but 
the process must involve man’s entire personality. 
Man is intellect and will as well as emotion; and 
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if religion is to dominate his life, it must reach 
the emotions through the intellect, and pass from 
the emotions, through control of the will, into 
action and character—into what a man does and 
becomes. 

Some religions, deceiving the intellect and stir- 
ring the emotions with fear, produce in the realm 
of the will a result positive enough, but in total 
effect degrading; and we justly denounce such 
religion as superstition. 3 

With others, religion gets no farther than the 
intellect. They frame a creed, fairly accurate it 
may be, over which they may grow very conten- 
tious, but it becomes of little or no practical value 
through failing to get into daily life. 

With yet other people, religion is entirely occu- 
pied with the emotions. Such a religion, the Apos- 
tle James intimates, even devils have, when he says 
with blunt sarcasm, “ ‘Thou believest that there is 
one God; thou doest well; the devils also believe 
and tremble.” * They may be eminently religious, 
but they are utterly ‘“‘ devoid of morality.” 

Jesus demanded that our beliefs grow into daily 
action. He that ‘ heareth these sayings of mine 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man.” ” 

The only religion that can help our race on to a 
new day is one that enlightens the intellect with 
the truth about God and man and duty, that stirs 


* James 2:19. 
* Matt. 7:24, ¢ ; SG tiee 8d i 
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the emotions with this truth to high and holy im- 
pulses, and then passes over, by faithful obedience 
of the instructed will, into right conduct and holy 
character. Thus alone can we come in the unity 
of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” * 

Now, all of this is no mere hypothetical idealism. 
It has been scientifically determined by ‘“ labora- 
tory tests ” carried on through centuries. Convic- 
tion of these things as basic spiritual realities 
stirred Old Testament prophets to immortal utter- 
ances. Over men’s need of such inward assurance 
and mystic illumination Stoic and Epicurean from 
Thales to Aristotle pondered in that most brilliant 
era of pure intellect that our race has ever known. 
Most of all it was to these invisible realities that 
Jesus devoted His teachings and life. 

That they might have a clearer and larger under- 
standing of the vital elements of a living religion, 
the Lord sent on the first disciples the promised 
Holy Spirit; and by His workings in the lives of 
the apostles and the succeeding generations of 
godly men and women undying fires have been fed 
on the altars of worship down the centuries. ‘“ Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free,” * is the mark by which Jesus blazed the 
way to light and life. “Of his own will begat he 


* Eph. 4:18. 
* John 8:32. 
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us with the word of truth, that we should be a kind 
of first-fruits of his creatures,”’* is James’s way of 
putting it. 

And this is what the scientific test of religious 
experience has always confirmed. There is no 
guesswork about this; it has been as scientifically 
determined as that H,O is the composition of water. 

That is to say, there is no way of giving to the 
Christian religion a dominant place in any man’s 
life other than by teaching him the truth about 
God and life as Jesus taught it, stirring his emo- 
tions with Christ’s appeal to hate sin and love God 
_and his fellow-men, and in the heat of that emotion - 
fusing his will into unity with the will of Christ. 

It is not strange that unbelief and sensuality 
often attack this method of Christ. It works too 
slowly for the first, and it cuts too deep for the 
other. Even serious students of their own times 
often misread its signs, and many crude criticisms 
of God’s plans have originated in mistaking the 
eddies of history for its currents. Every gener- 
ation has produced men whom their own tempera- 
ments made skeptical, and here and there brilliant 
minds have been made irreligious by sensuality. 
Listening to them, the world would long ago have 
cast aside Christianity as a myth which our scien- 
tific age has outgrown. 

It is very easy to mislead people if their religion 
goes no deeper than their intellect. Not long ago 


8 James 18, 
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The London Atheneum published a summary of 
answers returned to a series of questions on re- 
ligion by 1,388 of its presumably intellectual 
readers. Of these, 537 acknowledged faith in a 
personal God, but 736 would not; 474 believed in, 
but 819 denied the divinity of Christ; 666 accepted 
some form of Christianity, and 595 rejected it im 
toto; 578 expected some sort of personal immor- 
tality, but 646 cherished no hope of a future life. 
If we took all this as fairly representative of the 
English-speaking world, we might regard our race 
as slipping fast into atheism. 

But The London Daily News had a feeling that 
these blasé intellectuals hardly represented in any 
fair way the 1,900,000,000 people on this earth. 
And from its more popular and less sophisticated 
constituency—men and women unspoiled by a con- 
ceit of self-sufficient human wisdom—this journal 
drew a response of very different significance. 
Out of nearly 15,000 replies, compilation showed 
seventy-one per cent believing in a personal 
God, seventy-two in a personal immortality, 
seventy-five per cent in some form of Christianity. 
The fact is, the really non-religious people found 
on earth today are largely confined to the idle rich 
and the socialistic labor groups of Europe and the 
United States. 

Where one man says with the unemotional old 
bachelor, Herbert Spencer, ‘‘ My intelligence com- 
pels me to look forward to annihilation,” thousands 
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are singing with invincible Job, “I know that my 
redeemer liveth,” and cherish the faith expressed 
by the French philosopher, Charles Fournier, when 
he wrote: “ Attractions are proportionate to desti- 
nies. Nature does not deceive her children, or 
create in them false hopes. The fact that human 
beings all desire immortality and believe in it, 
proves that immortality is our destiny.” 


So we come to our third question: What are the 
obstacles and aids to a religion of this kind? 

Here we may well ponder some of Mr. Babson’s 
words. Much of our spiritual inertia today is due 
to a self-satisfied religious complacency, and this 
in turn is often due to our mistaking ecclesiastical 
activity for spiritual progress. The bustling activi- 
ties which often do so little to promote righteous- 
ness remind one of the conversations of Alice with 
the Queen of Wonderland. Alice ran and ran till 
she was all tired out, and then found herself just 
where she had started. When she told the Queen, 
‘In our country, when we run, we get somewhere,” 
the Queen replied, “In this country you have to 
run as hard as you can to stay where you are.” 
How often “a year of fine progress,” so-called 
Statistically, leaves the Church just as lacking as 
before in community influence and private conse- 
cration. Vital religion gets little aid or impetus 
from that kind of a Church. 

Religious conceptions and experiences must utter 
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themselves in the language of the generation to 
whom they are addressed. In this day of radio 
and airship it is folly to think of stirring men’s 
religious convictions with religious phrases and 
conceptions of a day that interpreted thunder 
merely as God speaking, and thought of God as a 
Big Eye playing detective on truants, or a Tyrant 
Emperor enthroned in the center of Creation 
wielding a big stick to enforce his orders. Men 
say of all this with a character in This Freedom, 
“T tell you we are done with it.” 

The law of progress, we must never forget, con- 
tains two elements. 

First, there is what has been called the law of 
the “ gradual’”’—a progress which comes slowly, 
often imperceptibly. A seed thought is dropped in 
some mind, and after lying ungerminated for near 
a lifetime, is passed on, though still as a seed 
thought. After generations, perhaps, it gets to 
growing, and reseeds itself in the minds of a multi- 
tude. Then, through their agitation, it leaps one 
day into the control of the life of a generation. 
Thus John Calvin planted seeds of democracy in 
the world. Thus Christ put in men’s minds seed 
thoughts that have destroyed slavery, put an end 
to the degradation of women, and instilled rever- 
ence for the child. 

This law of gradual progress, which has char- 
acterized the entire course of the natural world in 
so far as man has been able to trace it, has char- 
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acterized likewise much of the progress of religion. 
Every form of research into the racial annals of 
humanity reveals to the student how gradually 
man’s religion has passed from helplessness and 
fear before the mysteries of nature to a faith which 
because of gradual apprehension and mastery of its 
natural forces, has come to regard the God revealed 
in nature as benevolent and friendly. 

But alongside such slowly evolving experiences 
and often giving visible expression to forces that 
have been long at work, is the law of the “‘ sudden 
leap.”” It appears typically in the spiritual trans- 
formation of the individual. An example is Saul’s 
sudden conversion from persecutor to apostle, or 
John Bunyan’s change from drunken tinker to a 
Christian whose spiritual insight could produce 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, or the rebirth of Monica’s 
wonderful son, the great Augustine. 

This law of the sudden leap has always been at 
work in the spiritual forces of history, but only a 
little while ago scientists found it in nature, and 
modified Darwin’s whole outlook. De Vries, feed- 
ing his tulips over in Holland with every possible 
stimulant, not only produced wonderful tulips, but 
modified our conception of “the survival of the 
fittest.” In the midst of the gradual progress of 
the garden as a whole, there came the sudden leap 
of an individual, quadrupling the others in size, 
tripling them in beauty, even doubling them in 
fragrance. 
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But this is no new experience in the spiritual 
world. Out of a race of slaves, Moses leaped forth 
one day into a leadership that transformed his 
nation, almost as suddenly, into the world’s law- 
givers and priests. Up from generations of poor 
illiterates, Lincoln rises to the salvation of his 
country and immortal fame. A great preacher is 
found for Israel in a group of cattle-herders, and 
an uneducated salesman in a shoe store is made a 
flaming evangelist for America and Great Britain. 
A world-sweeping Reformation breaks out of the 
darkness of the Middle Ages, and a Whitefield and 
Wesley revival is born from the deadness of 
eighteenth century Deism. 

If we do not keep all this in mind, our studies 
of the times will lead us into querulous and stupid 
blunders. For this reason Mr. Babson thinks we 
are in a bad way. “ Certain faithful people still 
attend divine worship, but the great mass of the 
people are dropping away from the churches in 
tremendous numbers.” Asking, “ How are the 
churches holding the few which they do hold? ” 
he declares that “an analysis shows that the 
Catholic does so by clinging to a superstitious 
ritual; the Presbyterian by emphasizing an out- 
worn creed; the Methodist by a great business 
organization; and so on down the list.” 

On the contrary, the fact is, there are many evi- 
dences that we are in the midst of a great spiritual 
awakening, and are writing a chapter in spiritual 
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progress unprecedented in the history of our race. 
Justification of this bold claim will be attempted 
in the next chapter. But let us now remind our- 
selves that we must ever be on our guard against 
both complacent satisfaction with things as they 
are, and pessimistic disbelief in the possibility of 
bettering present conditions. 

God is marching on. Hundreds of children are 
now being gathered for daily vacation Bible schools 
in buildings which once housed saloons that cursed 
children with poverty and ignorance by making 
drunkards of their fathers. The membership of 
our Christian churches has grown even faster than 
our population. And the vital effect of preaching 
has never before been so powerful in daily life as 
now. Everywhere in America there is indeed a 
large element that never goes to church. But do 
we want to go back to “‘ the good old days” when 
they put people in jail for staying away from 
church? Neither compulsion nor custom can make 
a Christian. American churches, by very reason 
of the fact that no outward constraint brings the 
masses to worship, have a vast opportunity to 
create a church-attendance habit based on genuine 
motives. 

A new day in religion waits for our nation, as it 
has always done, on the rise of a generation that 
believes in its possibility and longs above all else 
for its realization. That day is to be summoned 
by faith and prayer. New light does not break on 
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closed eyes, nor do new visions come to those who 
trample on present duties. 

Herbert Spencer went out into eternity leaving 
the blight of his agnosticism on thousands and say- 
ing, “* My intelligence compels me to look forward 
to annihilation;”’ but Alfred Tennyson’s faith car- 
ried him out to the lines of “ Crossing the Bar.” 
We choose for ourselves. God is always waiting 
to make the grant to any generation which Jesus 
made to the two blind men long ago, “‘ According to 
your faith be it unto you.” ° 


° Matt. 9:29. 
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PRESENT RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS IN 
AMERICA 


“There remaineth yet very much land to be 
possessed.” 
—Joshua 13:1. : 


II 


PRESENT RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS IN 
AMERICA 


ized the United States as a “land of forty 

religions and one sauce.” His calculation 
on sauce was fairly accurate, but he fell far short 
as to religions. In fact, the Presbyterian varieties 
alone cover nearly one-third of the forty, and the 
Methodist brethren can do better—or worse; it 
depends on one’s point of view. 

Apparently America tries to carry in stock all 
religious makes and parts—not only home creations 
but also foreign importations. We are both the 
last to lay the old aside and the first to try the 
new. The nation’s religious folk include the ex- 
tremest conservatives of Philadelphia and Valley- 
of-Virginia Presbyterianism and the Athenian-like 
sensation-faddists of Chicago and Los Angeles, 
which latter cities seem to have become religious 
cross-roads of the world. 

Religious liberty to Americans is a cardinal 
virtue as well as a civic privilege; and with it goes 
the individual right not only to invent and promote 
new religions and import the left-behind of the 
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Old World, but to reject any or all of them, and 
lose no social or intellectual standing by doing so. 
We soft-pedal the Bible’s characterization of the 
man who “ says in his heart, There is no God,” and 
produce as one of our latest cults a “ Society to 
Promote Atheism,” in respect to which the religious 
intelligence of its charter members may be doubted, 
but their religious liberty is fully accorded. 

We are even inclined to point to these religious 
varieties as proof of the nation’s spiritual vitality. 
Whoever takes the trouble to gather day after day 
samples out of the current flow of America’s re- 
ligious life, will accumulate ceaseless evidence of 
flux and change. There is, at any rate, nothing 
static about our religious thinking. In the lan- 
guage of General Smuts, at the organization of the 
League of Nations, this part at least of “‘ humanity 
has struck its tents, and once more is on the move.” 
We may be more sure we are moving than of the 
direction we are taking. Some of our Old-World 
friends who have forty sauces but only one religion, 
and that decidedly conventionalized and crystal- 
ized, may liken us to the half-intoxicated wag who 
replied, when twitted for putting the saddle on his 
horse hind-part before, ‘‘ How in the blank do you 
know which way I am going? ” But we have the 
optimism of youth and the courage of adventure, 
and we are too proud of our tolerance to exercise 
any very rigorous discrimination among rival cults. 

Age-long customs, however, are being discarded 
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here as truly as by the Moslem in Turkey. The 
flavor of antiquity creates suspicion. The failure 
of long-cherished and once-revered institutions to 
master evil forces and banish crime, to create an 
ideal social and industrial order, has set some of 
the most conservative to wondering if these in- 
herited beliefs are well founded and the old 
methods worth keeping. 

And yet, amid all this, it is easy to discover a 
growing conviction that a conscience-breeding re- 
ligion is our nation’s greatest need today. 


I 

An accurate analysis of present-day religious con- 
ditions in America is no easy task; yet it must be 
worked out, with fair and thorough-going intelli- 
gence, if our attempt to forecast and influence the 
country’s future religious life is to be of much value. 

The difficulty of the task is due to several fac- 
tors. First of all, the effort must be huge because 
of the great expanse of our territory. Even more 
is it complicated by the great variety of our popu- 
lation and of their inherited beliefs. Moreover, we 
have to deal with changes that are taking place 
beneath the surface, in the experiences and convic- 
tions of the professed adherents of these inherited 
faiths. In some cases one finds both clergy and 
laymen still clinging to old forms and creeds out- 
wardly, when their real beliefs have been subjected 
to vital changes. 
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Besides, we must estimate with some degree of 
accuracy the number and weight of the irreligious 
elements that have appeared, especially among the 
offspring of the ‘idle rich” and what the French 
call the proletariat. We come on the same factors 
also among certain groups of the intellectuals, 
as did The London Atheneum with its recent 
questionnaire. 

Nevertheless, the study proposed is not wholly 
left without the advantage of systematized and 
trustworthy data. All the great denominations 
publish year-books, giving full accounts of their 
activities, with reliable information as to adher- 
ents, accessions, losses, money contributions (both 
for self-support and for the prosecution of benevo- 
lent and missionary work) and their avowed atti- 
tudes toward the great social, civic and industrial 
problems of the day. With the aid of these re- 
ports as well as certain available sociological and 
industrial studies by well manned foundations, 
we are able to mass together a fairly adequate 
picture of what the formal religious organizations 
of the land are accomplishing by their leadership 
in education and in social, political and business 
life, as well as in the specific religious culture of 
America. 

And when these practical data have been bal- 
anced and amplified by close personal contacts with 
different groups, we may with a fair degree of 
accuracy assume to describe what forces are at 
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work in our religious life and in what direction 
they are moving. 

Experts in position to speak with authority tell 
us that not less than forty per cent of the adult 
population of the United States are included in 
some sort of avowed connection with formally or- 
ganized churches, and at least ten per cent more, 
while not enrolled as church members, are support- 
ers of church work and usually more or less fre- 
quent attendants at Christian worship. There is 
besides a very much larger proportion of Ameri- 
cans who resort to the ministrations of the Chris- 
tian clergy at such outstanding occasions of family 
experience aS marriage and bereavement. All in 
all, it may be doubted if even twenty per cent of 
the American populace are wholly secularized, en- 
tirely indifferent to religion. 

Estimating further the religious influences af- 
fecting this country, it should also be kept in mind 
that the growth of the Church as a whole has, 
through the entire history of the nation, been 
larger than the growth of the population. It is 
not presumptuous to add that this Church mem- 
bership has always furnished the most solid ele- 
ment in our national life. The Church contingent 
carries not a mere balance of power; it is the de- 
cisive body to whose intelligent support every great 
movement for national betterment must make its 
chief appeal. Rejected or neglected here, any 
moral cause is lost at the start; but launched with 
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Church sentiment back of it, its victory is sure. 
Religious citizenship furnishes, in a word, the 
moral backbone of our national life. 

This religious element is largely disposed to 
think for itself. Even the pope and the papal 
hierarchy, though heading an institution organized 
on a purely monarchical basis and claiming an un- 
questioning allegiance from its devotees, cannot 
deliver the Roman Catholic vote em masse in 
America. Still less in the individualistic Protestant 
bodies do Church members unitedly agree on public 
policies. Indeed, their partisan political divisions 
often hinder a true expression of their common 
ethical ideals, while the determination to keep 
state and Church separate frequently awakens a 
keenly suspicious jealousy of those who would wish 
to solidify ‘‘ the Church vote.” Internal strife over 
doctrines and ritual, the ever-present conflict be- 
tween conservatives and radicals, and the disagree- 
ing interpretations which are evoked by every 
attempt to apply the teachings of Jesus to the 
problems of the day, likewise cause dissension and 
consequently retard ethical progress. But it is 
still true that any great movement for human uplift 
and moral betterment must enlist the Church if it 
is to succeed. 

II 

Among the possibly fifty per cent of our popula- 
tion who for the most part affect to live independent 
of the Church, we find great variety of moral char- 
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acter, much social restlessness and some absolute 
religious indifference. A small per cent of this 
element is agnostic. A still smaller fraction, but 
quite noisy in proportion to numbers, is aggres- 
sively atheistic. A much larger number, however, 
than both of these combined seem to be describ- 
able by no affirmative ideas or attitude; their whole 
distinctive characteristic concentrates in fierce hos- 
tility to the Church. And for this unmitigated 
antipathy many claim not only an altruistic but a 
sincerely religious motive. We may divide this last 
class into three types: — 

1. Those who believe that the Christian religion 
is being wrongly interpreted by present-day ec- 
clesiasticism. Some of these claim that Jesus has 
been betrayed by the Church as truly as the Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees betrayed God’s cause when 
Christ came. The Church, they declare, has fallen 
into the control of the capitalistic class. It can 
boast of its silver and gold as Pope Innocent IV. 
is said to have done to plain-spoken Thomas 
Aquinas as he displayed the Vatican’s mass of 
plate and treasure: “‘ You see, Thomas, we cannot 
say as St. Peter did of old, ‘ Silver and gold have I 
none.’ ” | 

But, as the bold monk retorted, “ Neither can 
you command, as he did, the lame man to arise 
and walk.” 

Engrossed with internal wrangling over out- 
grown creeds and empty forms and ceremonies, the 
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Church has grown blind to present duty. It has 
“ outlived its usefulness,” and emasculated Chris- 
tianity by “ substituting an institution for an in- 
carnation.” So speak the radicals who believe that 
they are merely echoing what the Lord Christ said 
to the Pharisees. ) 
2. The second class is made up of those who 
doubt whether Christianity, however interpreted, 
can meet the needs of mankind in any age. What 
the world needs, they claim, is a superman who can 
play the réle of dictator, not a Jesus man who is 
willing to die for it. We live in a world, they 
claim, where, however much we may wish it other- 
wise, the strong feed on the weak, and humanity 
gets forward by the survival of those strong enough 
to crush their foes and sweep aside all opposition. 
Christian altruism, which would sacrifice itself in 
protecting the weak, is a futile dream, the coarser- 
minded would say, a tommy-rot philosophy which 
will land us on history’s junk-pile. This class is, 
of course, recruited wherever men are fascinated 
by Germany’s mad philosopher, Nietzsche. | 
3. But the largest segment of this Church- 
despising circle, a group which is winning all too 
many recruits from among even Church members 
and their children, regards religion itself as a 
negligible quantity. Many of these people not 
only live in ignorance of what Christianity or any 
other religion is doing, but in absolute indifference 
to its claims and calls. If you meet them on the 
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street, they can direct you to a factory or a club or 
a department store, but they have no idea where 
the great church buildings of the city are located 
They wonder why newspapers waste space on 
‘“‘ Church news.” Sunday to them is only an oppor- 
tunity for recreation or dissipation. ‘They never 
read the Bible, and say they never pray. 

Their ambitions and energies are bent on acquir- 
ing money and social position and limelight. Lib- 
erty to them is largely license to live as they please. 
If they want to spend their wealth to elect a dis- 
reputable candidate for office or turn their fellow- 
men into bootleggers or dope-venders, it is nobody’s 
business but theirs. Their favorite reading is the 
yellow journal, the erotic magazine, the salacious 
novel. If a book on religion does get their atten- 
tion, it is because it is an attack on the Bible, or 
on the historicity of Jesus, or on the integrity of 
present-day Church-leaders. 

These people, from a religious point of view, are 
the most hopeless of America’s population; and 
only a bitter schooling in sorrow and adversity can 
ever awaken them to spiritual values, or make them 
realize that life’s richest privilege for a human 
being is to discover and use his capacity to know 
and love God and live a life of sacrificial service. 


III 
So much for an analysis of our American popu- 
lace. Let us now look at some of the religious 
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currents that are running in our religious life. As 
already intimated, nothing is easier, in so large a 
body, than to mistake an eddy for a current. Yet 
two trends stand out unmistakable. 

1. We are coming to recognize more and more 
the necessity of a religious foundation for any high 
and abiding type of public or individual morality. 
We must obtain and maintain this religion-based 
morality if we are to perpetuate a stable govern- 
ment and preserve the principles at the heart of 
our national life. Our own happiness and our 
children’s is locked up in this. It is folly to turn 
over to them our vast accumulations of wealth 
unless along with wealth we give them the spiritual 
realization that feeds and quickens conscience with 
the sense of personal responsibility to God. Other- 
wise, “‘ the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life” are pretty sure to beguile 
them to a self-indulgent life of practical atheism, 
a life in the far country which will bring them, 
as it has always done for those who wander 
there, the friendlessness and want of the swine’s 
trough. 

But with this conviction there exists also in the 
popular mind today much vagueness as to what is 
meant by “ religion.” Here lies one of our greatest 
perils. The trouble with the human race has never 
been that it was atheistic or even irreligious. The 
actually irreligious element in any generation has 
always been comparatively small. But the mass of 
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men seem poor judges of what makes religion valid 
or valuable. They are easily defrauded in this 
realm of worth. It is of the utmost importance 
that we recognize that we not only need religion, 
but need the right kind of religion. What, then, 
are the requirements which we expect religion to 
meet in the life of our nation? What service must 
it render? 

A prominent Jewish rabbi’ recently declared in 
a public address that religion is simply the “ quin- 
tessence of a people’s culture,” “a man’s thinking 
his highest, feeling his deepest, and doing his best.” 
This definition would do well for ethical culture or 
the highest types of public opinion; but it falls 
short of defining religion. Lyman Abbott’s is bet- 
ter and beautifully concise: ‘‘ Religion is the life 
of God in the soul of a man.” Our nation needs 
something more compelling and inspiring than a 
mere system of ethical culture, however intelli- 
gently codified. We need “a Power not ourselves,” 
mastering ourselves, and ‘“‘ making for righteous- 
ness,” if we are to find in religion something that 
will deliver both the individual soul and the social 
order from the body of this death. 

2. The second striking development in Ameri- 
can religious thought is the growing conviction 
that if even the Christian religion is to meet 
our needs and save the world, it must be more 
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than a mere evangelistic movement to win indi- 
viduals to confess Christ; it must mean for every 
believer thus discipled the unreserved application 
of the teachings of Jesus to all questions of human 
association. 

The office of religion in the “8B. c. world’ was 
practically a matter of self-interest. Men per- 
formed its rites to secure the favoring help of God 
in their private worldly enterprises—to insure a 
safe journey, prosperity for their commerce, favor- 
ing winds for their ships, safe conduct for their 
caravans, bounteous harvests for their planting, 
healing for their sickness, victory in their wars. 
Whether they offered a cock to A‘sculapius or a 
lamb to Jehovah, there was little or no thought in 
this worship for either the rights or the needs of 
their fellow-men. No sacred literature of that 
earlier age carried any such story to define so- 
cial obligations as Christ’s parable of the Good 
Samaritan. 

But religion’s compulsions, as we conceive of 
religion today, must direct daily conduct, culture 
the moral sense, inspire right relations with God 
and man, build up a worthy character in the in- 
dividual, and help him find and fill in this world, 
and thereby in the next, his place in the social 
order of ‘the sons of God. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of religion 
in America is the progress which has been made in 
the realization of this ideal during the past fifty 
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years. This progress has been strikingly shown in 
three significant particulars. 

(1) In the demand that group activities, in busi- 
ness corporations, for example, and political par- 
ties, shall be ruled by the same ethical standards 
that govern the life of the upright and honorable 
individual. 

(2) In the demand that Christian principles and 
not Machiavellian cleverness, or any form of mere 
expediency, shall control international as well as 
individual policies and actions. 

(3) In the transition from mere acquiescence in 
the heartless mechanics of evolution to the law of 
brotherhood, from the law of the jungle and the 
survival of the fittest to a Christian family concep- 
tion of human relations, where the strong shall not 
fatten on the weak, but by bearing one another’s 
burdens help the weak to grow strong. 

These tendencies are often obscured by the mo- 
mentary triumph of selfish policies and outbreaks 
of passion, yet it is quite apparent that they are 
coming into power in our national life like a rising 
tide in the sea. We are a nation fearfully loaded 
with wealth, and surrounded with unequaled op- 
portunities for indulging the flesh. We are terribly 
tempted to sink ourselves in a filthy sea of selfish- 
ness and sensuality. Our hope is in the triumph 
over these of the Christian idealism and Puritan 
sense of responsibility to God in which our nation 
was born. We may well thank God for the youth- 
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ful unrest which the haunting memory of noble 
days past and the dream of brighter days ahead 
are now inspiring. Our young people are out on 
a great quest for truth and reality. Our nation 
has struck its tents, and is on the march for a 
new day in human affairs. 7 
We are a nation today neither shackled to prece- 
dent nor drugged by custom. The dull compla- 
cency of many and the callous indifference of more 
may still handicap us; but there is kindling in 
more hearts than many of us know the flame that 
burned in the soul of Francis Xavier when, fever-. 
tossed and baffled, he cried out to stolid China 
from his sick-bed, ‘‘O rock, rock, when wilt thou 
open to my Master? ”’ And we are trusting that 
the good God will lead us on with the vision of the 
same world-conquering Christ at which Xavier 
leaped up, and to which we will leap up too, crying 
still with him, ‘‘ Yet more, O my God, yet more! ” 
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“Ye men of Athens, in all things I perceive that ye 
are very religious.” 
—Acts 17:22. 
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| HILE the witticism of the Frenchman 
W who characterized America as a land 
of forty religions and one sauce, was 
more accurate as to our sauce than generous 
enough for the number of our religions, neverthe- 
less the great body of our religious population is 
comprehended within three grand divisions— 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants. 

In attempting any forecast of America’s future 
religion, one cannot but try to picture the result if 
by some sort of spiritual melting pot, the best ele- 
ments in these three forms of faith could be united, 
and the whole permeated with spiritual unity and 
mutual esteem, as well as by a passion for holy 
character and righteous conduct. One is tempted 
to affirm that such a unification might bring the 
dawn of a better day for humanity as well as a 
happier era for Americans. 

But not even the most sanguine hope to see this 
soon. Generally speaking, the Roman Catholic 
priest of today refuses not only to recognize the va- 
lidity of Protestant orders and sacraments, but even 
to fellowship with Protestants in any form of relig- 
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ious service either within what claims to be a conse- 
crated Protestant place of worship or elsewhere. 

The Protestant, on the other hand, regards the 
hierarchy of Roman Catholicism as usurpers of 
the powers they claim and responsible for the spiri- 
tual ignorance of the backward peoples whom this 
Church dominates. 

The Jew asks only to be let alone, in the enjoy- 
ment of equal civic rights and equal commercial 
and social privileges with the people among whom 
he lives. But he has no little friction over getting 
these things, and meanwhile it does not please him 
to have both Catholic and Protestant earnestly 
seeking to ‘‘remove the spiritual veil from his 
eyes,” and win him to a Christian faith. 


I 

Suppose any one of these three could, by par- 
tisan propaganda, be made America’s future re- 
ligion; or suppose we could create an eclectic faith 
out of the two Christian forms and out of Judaism, 
possibly adding some flavoring from our many cults 
and “isms,” like Christian Science, New Thought, 
ethical culture and the like, baptizing the mixture 
with the approval of some leading hierophant of 
modern science—would our religious life, individ- 
ually and nationally, be the gainer or loser? 

Let us first consider the feasibility of making all 
of us Roman Catholics. While Christianity origi- 
nated with the Jew and found its first overflow into 
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the Grecian world, it reached national dimensions 
only when it mastered the Roman Empire. In the 
process of such development it took on something 
from its experiences with each of these racial fac- 
tors. It found in the symbols of Judaism a con- 
sciousness of the Divine which it retained after it 
sloughed off the formalism into which that sym- 
bolism had degenerated. The philosophy of the 
Greek. furnished another permanent element be- 
cause it molded so much of Christian theology. 
But Christianity got its constitutional organiza- 
tion from the political form of the Roman Em- 
pire. This last fact led Hobbes to call the Roman 
Catholic Church “the ghost of the Roman 
Empire.” 

Roman Catholicism centralized rule in the 
Bishop of Rome and made him the supreme ec- 
clesiastical Cesar in things temporal and spiritual, 
against whom it is high treason to be schismatic. 
So the loyal Catholic must condition adherence to 
his civil government, not merely on the dictates of 
his own conscience, but on the permission and 
approval of his bishop who in turn is controlled 
by the supreme bishop in the Vatican. This makes 
the organization an Ecclesiastical Internationale 
which brooks interference from no other organiza- 
tion—Communist, League of Nations, Masonic fra- 
ternity, or any civic or industrial body that does 
not recognize this ecclesiastical supremacy. 

This imperialism of the Roman Catholic hier- 
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archy is as ardently championed by the loyal 
Catholic as it is intensely opposed by thinking 
Protestants. One rejoices in having a supposed 
vicegerent of God who can tell him infallibly what 
he ought to believe and how he ought to live; while 
the other resents such a claim by any man as a 
usurpation of the rights of the individual con- 
science and an intolerable presumption. 

Here Catholics and Protestants reach an im- 
passé. But it would be very foolish to allow this 
antagonism to blind either group to the elements 
of tremendous value which the religions of both 
are contributing to our national life. 


II 

Let us consider here some of the valuable con- 
tributions that are coming to us from Roman 
Catholicism. 

First of all, and possibly most valuable of all, is 
the emphasis which it places on the supreme value 
of the spiritual in man’s earthly life—ever bearing 
witness that the thing which most of all differen- 
tiates man from the lower animals is his capacity 
to know God, and through a life of loving obedi- 
ence to the divine will, grow in himself a God-like 
character. 

This emphasis is revealed in many ways. The 
very location of Catholic places of worship and 
the types of architecture that prevail in its church 
edifices make the Church everywhere stand out 
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visibly and impressively as the spot about which 
the earthly life of the devout should gather. A 
Catholic church building usually occupies a com- 
manding position, and exhibits both beauty and 
costliness, far surpassing the residences of the 
people of the parish. 

The supreme importance of the spiritual is also 
stressed in the attendance required on religious 
worship. The importance of public and private 
devotion is stressed still more in the requirement 
of confession prior to communion, the observance 
of special religious days, the abstention from meat 
on Friday, and complete fasting on certain other 
days, especially Good Friday, with its “three 
hours ” devotions during the time when Jesus hung 
on the cross. In these and many other ways the 
Roman Catholic Church is perpetually emphasiz- 
ing in this materialistic age that the great thing 
about a man is his immortal soul—that the “life 
is more than meat, and the body than raiment,” 
and that there is an essential need of subordi- 
nating the demands of the body to the culture of 
the soul. 


A second contribution of great value is the 
recognition of the Church as God’s chosen means 
for dispensing grace and converting the world to 
Christ. Catholicism stresses the importance of 
training the youth to Church attendance as one of 
life’s most important duties. When a devout 
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Roman Catholic mother was asked to allow a 
daughter to spend a week-end at the summer home 
of a Protestant minister six miles away from the 
nearest church, she consented on condition that 
her daughter be taken to mass Sunday morning. 
This was done, but she and her Protestant escort 
were the only members of that house-party who 
attended church that Sabbath. 

Visit any summer resort in our land, and when 
Sunday morning comes you will find your Catholic 
friends loading into ’bus and automobile for morn- 
ing mass, while Protestants going to church from 
the same group will be the exception. : 

The offices of the priest are eagerly sought in 
times of crises and need, and his spiritual influence 
is tremendous in family and individual life. When 
the warden of Tombs Prison in New York was shot 
down while bravely trying to prevent the escape of 
some desperate gunmen, his cry was, not for the 
police, but, ‘‘ Send for a priest.” He wanted the 
consolations of the Church as he went to meet his 
Maker. 


Consider next Catholicism’s championship of the 
great evangelical teachings of Christianity—the 
only teachings which have proved adequate to meet 
the needs of a sin-hurt world. It faithfully pro- 
claims the Christian conception of a holy God, who 
rewards well-doing and punishes the wicked; the 
deity of Jesus, and the necessity of His sacrifice on 
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the cross to save the lost soul from hell; the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ; and the necessity of a life 
of prayer and good works to escape hell and enter 
heaven. 

These great teachings of Christianity which have 
always had a foremost place in the preaching of 
periods of great spiritual awakening, are cease- 
~ lessly proclaimed without apology or mawkish sen- 
timentality from every priest’s pulpit and in all 
his catechetical classes. God is never degraded by 
the Roman Catholic into a weak-kneed personifi- 
cation of indulgence who is “ too good a sport to 
scare a man out of having a little fun in life” by 
threats of future torment. 


One cannot speak too highly of Catholicism’s 
missionary fervor and the sacrificial devotion of 
its “religious ” to unrewarded duty. Some lands 
indeed have lazy, dissolute priests, and in any land 
a passion for the salvation of the lost may at times 
be degraded into the mere fervor of a proselyte- 
maker; but who does not admire the self-renounc- 
ing service rendered by the great army of faithful 
parish pastors and ministering sisters of mercy here 
in the United States as they have gone about the 
tasks assigned them by their church? 

The spirit of Francis of Assisi and Ignatius 
Loyola still beats in the hearts of these humble 
servitors. While clever cunning may here and 
there show its hand in ecclesiastical jockeying, that 
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art is by no means confined to Catholic hierarchs. 
And if only being without this sin permits one to 
throw the first stone, many of us Protestants will 
have to refrain from precipitating a rock fight. 

It is difficult also to calculate the marvelous in- 
fluence which this Church wields in holding great 
masses of people, often uneducated and of excit- 
able passions, to a reverent obedience to law and 
to a moral life. 


A fifth contribution which we Protestants of 
today are coming to appreciate more is the Roman 
Catholic Church’s use of pageantry and symbol in 
worship and teaching. We Protestants are begin- 
ning to see that our forebears in the rebound of 
the sixteenth century Reformation probably went 
too far. At the farthest extreme of that reaction 
the Quaker abolished even the two Protestant 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. But 
dispassionate modern study of practical psychology 
exposes the great difficulty often experienced, es- 
pecially by the uneducated, in visualizing the 
spiritual without the help of material symbols. 
Ascending incense helps such worshipers to feel 
the actuality of prayer, and the crucifix assists 
many to picture with heart-moving realism Christ’s 
death on the cross for the sinner. 

Protestants sometimes resort to such aids with- 
out realizing how near they approach the Catholic 
method. One of the most gifted expository Prot- 
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estant preachers of Great Britain has described 
how he helps his private devotions by placing in 
front of him as he prays an empty chair in which 
he pictures Jesus seated. Were he asked to sub- 
stitute a crucifix for the chair, he might shudder 
at it as “a return to papacy;” but his ruder sym- 
bolism involves the same thing as the crucifix—an 
attempt to help visualize the spiritual with a 
physical symbol. 


III 

Now it may well be asked, if the Roman Cath- 
olic Church stands for such things as these, why 
should Roman Catholicism not be made America’s 
future religion? To make our discussion of this 
subject at all worth while, that question must be 
answered by us Protestants frankly. The reason, 
as those outside the Roman Catholic fold look at 
it, is—to put the whole thing in a sentence—that 
the Roman Church stands, and very insistently, for 
other things which absolutely debar it from ever 
becoming the national religion of Americans, Anglo- 
Saxons, Teutons and Scandinavians. These people 
may be wrong in taking this position, but they 
take it, and with exceeding stress of conscientious 
conviction. | 

The specific points of criticism on which such 
dissent and repudiation rest we must consider. 
And in considering them, let us keep in mind that 
we are not bringing forward these matters either 
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with a hope to convert or a desire to abuse Catho- 
lics. Our sole object is to enable Catholics and 
Protestants both to understand each other more 
clearly as citizens of the same republic. 

The first of these objections is the Roman Cath- 
olic Church’s type of oligarchical government. The 
control of the Church in all particulars is vested 
absolutely in a hierarchy of priests, from whose 
counsels the ordinary normal citizen is shut out. 
There is no representation of the people in the 
government. The power to govern does not rest 
on the consent of the governed. The whole spirit 
of the Church is anti-democratic. The very title 
to the property in which they worship is vested in 
the bishop in whose selection the people have no 
choice, over whose acts they have no control, and 
in the choice of whose successor they have no 
vote. The supreme bishop of the organization 
claims to be ‘the sole vicegerent of the Almighty 
on earth. Not only does he utter the final word 
on spiritual things when he speaks ex-cathedra, 
but because of his claim to infallibility, he has no 
room to back-track from a decision when once 
made. 

Now, such an ecclesiastical dictatorship might 
be acceptable to a people who could turn over 
their civil liberties to a dictator, such as Mussolini. 
But that a people who have once enjoyed the privi- 
leges of self-government, both civil and religious— 
the title to whose Church property is vested in 
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representatives of their own choice, who by their 
popular vote select even their spiritual leaders— 
could ever sign away their liberties to an autocracy 
like this, is not at all likely. 


The antipathy which this attitude of the Roman 
Church evokes from advanced leaders in scholar- 
ship and science is even more significant than its 
effect in civil and ecclesiastical quarters. How can 
men of free modern mind, trained to seek truth 
and accept it in the realm of investigation and 
experiment, regardless of the voice of imposed 
authority, hear with patience such a definition as 
this from a recent Roman Catholic writer of in- 
ternational distinction: 

“The doctrine, practice and morals of the Cath- 
olic Church proceed from a certain conviction, 
which is not antagonistic to, but indifferent to 
mood or opinion. They proceed from the convic- 
tion that there exists upon the earth a certain living 
Organism, possessed of a Personality, expressed by 
a Voice; that this Organism is of divine institution; 
its Personality that of the Creator Himself, as im- 
pressed upon a corporation necessarily human in 
its functions; its voice the recognizable voice of 
that which made, upholds, continues, and beatifies 
the universal scheme.” * 

The necessary result of this position, not only 
toward biblical teaching, but toward the study of 


* Hilaire Belloc, Atlantic Monthly, March, 1923. 
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physical phenomena, can hardly be over-estimated. 
It breeds in the Roman Catholic authority a su- 
preme indifference to any modern advance in moral 
ideals through progressive application of the teach- 
ings of Jesus to new problems and changed condi- 
tions of life. That authority frowns even on new 
interpretations of natural phenomena, no matter 
what the pick and spade of the geologist or anthro- 
pologist may unearth, or the microscope and spec- 
troscope of the scientist reveal. Any new con- 
clusions to which their scholarly research may lead 
them becomes in priestly estimation blasphemy 
against God, if it contradicts any papal pronounce- 
ment. No matter what new voices may call to us 
across the spaces, the loyal Catholic must sit tight 
and listen only to the static voice of his supreme 
bishop. 

Tinkering excuses and evasions have indeed 
been concocted here and there, as for example in 
reference to the blunder with aged Galileo, when 
the old man was forced to abjure as heresy and 
blasphemy his great discovery of the earth’s mo- 
tion; or in the late apologetic canonization of Joan 
of Arc, whom bishops very loyal to the see of Rome 
put to a torturing death without even a tangible 
indictment of crime on which to condemn her. But 
somehow all this has been done so adroitly that it 
has involved no confession of papal error and so 
has cast no shadow on the ponderous claim of papal 
infallibility. John Calvin consented to the death 
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of Servetus; but John Calvin’s followers today say 
bluntly that he made a terrible mistake in that 
intolerant crime. Protestants of all names are free 
thus to confess the sins of their greatest saints. 
They can be honest about their own moral judg- 
ments on great and small. Could they, then, sub- 
mit themselves to a bondage that would forbid 
them forever to exercise moral judgment on their 
ecclesiastical superiors? 

The devout Catholic must live profoundly in- 
different to the moods and tenses of the years, 
whether it be 1517 or 1926. As Mr. Belloc writes 
in the article quoted from above: “ There is no 
question, and can be no question, of the Catholic 
Church modifying a defined truth, to meet some 
ephemeral social mood.” This intellectual attitude, 
which still bars with its Index Librorum Prohibi- 
torum such writers as Kant, Spinoza, Descartes, 
Von Ranke, Comte, Mill, Balzac, and even Victor 
Hugo, can never get the adherence of men who 
write over the doors of their thronged universities 
the famous words of Jesus, “‘ Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

This static attitude is maintained as rigidly in 
interpreting a fossil dug from the ground or a 
manuscript recovered from an ancient tomb, as in 
determining and interpreting a reading of the New 
Testament text, or in defining an attribute of God. 
Because of this static attitude, intellectual and 
scientific progress can have at best but a sec- 
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ondary place in the Roman Catholic program. 
The great aim of her educational system must be 
to prevent the inroads of advanced scholarship 
from breaking the allegiance of her people to the 
church’s dogmas. This attitude cannot but pro- 
voke the unalterable opposition of advanced 
leaders in both biblical scholarship and natural 
science. 


The third thing which we must take into account 
is the claim made by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy to temporal power, and the frequent in- 
terference with civil government that results. 
Historians attribute to this that famous incident 
when Emperor Henry IV. was forced to wait 
through the night in the cold, half clad, in the 
courtyard of the papal palace at Canossa, for 
Pope Gregory VII. to give him back his throne 
and the allegiance of his people; and President 
Calles, in Mexico, claims he is wrestling against 
the same kind of coercion today. There a popu- 
lation, overwhelmingly Roman Catholic, has made 
the most drastic and—in the judgment of many 
Protestants—the most unreasonable laws for 
Church control ever enacted by a republic. But 
their claim for justification is the strongly asserted 
necessity of such laws to protect them from out- 
side ecclesiastical interference in carrying forward 
the civil government. 

The Roman Catholic Church and the Mexican 
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national government seem to be ranged on opposite 
sides on three great questions: 

(1) The true separation of Church and state— 
the government maintaining that the civil power 
must determine the control of all material and 
social rights and relationships, while the Church 
maintains, in accordance with its traditions, that 
the spiritual power of the Church should dominate 
the civil. 

(2) Redistribution of land, for the benefit of the 
common people, limiting holdings of both individ- 
uals and corporations, and denying the right of 
religious organizations to hold any real estate what- 
ever—a restriction for which official justification 
harks back to the fact that the Roman Catholic 
Church at the beginning of the last century was 
reported to own nearly half of the real estate of 
Mexico. 

(3) The demand of the Mexican government 
that all priests and ministers shall be Mexicans 
and not foreigners. 

Provisions for these laws were made in the Con- 
stitutions of 1857 and 1917, but only since August 
1, 1926, have practically effective decrees, inter- 
preting these constitutional clauses and prescribing 
penalties for disobedience, been in force. ‘The 
Roman Catholic Church has attempted to meet the 
situation with such modern weapons as the strike 
and boycott, ordering all priests to refuse to of- 
ficiate by any kind of service or rite in any church 
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or churches anywhere in Mexico. Meanwhile cer- 
tain Catholics have appeared to cherish hope of 
creating a situation in this country which would 
lead the American government to take sides diplo- 
matically with the Mexican bishops against the 
‘policy of the Calles administration. Happily, 
President Coolidge has shown himself entirely in- 
hospitable to any such suggestion. 

In contrast, the Protestant bodies at work in 
Mexico are characteristically submitting to the 
local laws, even though handicapped by them. 
Protestant mission boards recognize, in the lan- 
guage of one of their officials,’ ‘In attempting to 
abate what have been grievous evils in the position 
and influence of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Mexico, the Mexican Government is going further 
than modern governments have gone in the matter 
of limitations upon religious liberty, but it has not 
gone as far as the Roman Catholic Church has 
gone again and again when it was in control of 
the governments in the Philippine Islands, South 
America, Portugal and Spain.” 

Are we not also to find in this historical attitude 
of the Roman Catholic Church the reason why the 
American people have never made a Roman Cath- 
olic President? It is not religious bigotry which 
animates such opposition, but the characteristic 
unwillingness of convinced advocates of democracy 
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to trust the conduct of government to one who 
gives the allegiance of his conscience to an outside 
authority, claiming supremacy over all civil as well 
as ecclesiastical rulers. 


Again, to be frankly honest, we must consider 
what is almost a racial hostility in the sphere of 
ethical ideals. This is nationally illustrated by the 
antipathy between English and Irish, and racially 
by that between Latin-bred nations of the Medi- 
terranean basin of Europe, as well as the Levantine 
Asiatic, on the one hand, and the Anglo-Saxon, 
Teuton and Scandinavian. 

A striking exhibition of this divergence was 
given in the recent controversy in print between 
Hilaire Belloc and Dean Inge. The former dis- 
plays much bitterness over the anti-Catholic atti- 
tude of the Britisher and the failure of the 
Anglo-Catholic movement in Great Britain to 
make the nation Catholic; he says it is caused by 
the Britisher substituting patriotism for religion. 
Dean Inge, in rejoinder, confesses the antipathy, 
but claims it is because the descendants of the men 
who wrung the Magna Charta from their King will 
not yield far more precious spiritual rights to an 
Italian priest. A Britisher, he claims, does not 
furnish the stuff out of which good Catholics are 
made. . 

Catholicism, the Dean says, is Mediterranean- 
minted. It has never appealed to the independent, 
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assertive, self-reliant temper of the Nordic. As 
soon as his national life developed, the British free- 
man shook it off as a thing foreign and distasteful 
to his nature. His week-day religion is incarnate 
valor and honor and truthfulness, fair dealing and 
generosity. The practice of these has made the 
English-speaking race what it is today. If the 
people of that race should lose these qualities, it 
would be unqualified loss; they would not ac- 
quire the virtues of the Latin races. ‘‘ The 
northern ideal of chivalry is not compatible with 
Catholicism.” ° | 

Professor George Sontag once declared, and 
Walter Page, who at least cannot be classed as a 
religious bigot, agreed with him: ‘“ The Englishman 
can never be a Catholic—Anglican or Roman.” 
As Dean Inge bluntly put it: “ If he likes to call 
himself a Catholic, it is a masquerade, a fad, like 
a thousand others, to which his inner man, so seri- 
ously playful, is prone to lend itself... . For a 
modern Englishman, with freedom and experiment 
and reserve in his blood, to go over to Rome is an 
essential suicide; the inner man must succumb first. 
Such an Englishman might become a saint, but only 
by becoming a foreigner.” 

This antipathy seems to be as strong in America 
as in Great Britain and northern Europe. In fact, 
this Scotch and Scotch-Irish and English element 
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from Great Britain, united with Scandinavian and 
Teutonic in the atmosphere of liberty-loving Amer- 
ican Protestantism, gives the pro-Catholic propa- 
gandist an infinitely more impossible task to 
establish here a Roman Catholic state religion than 
he faces in trying to win back the Anglican Church 
in Great Britain. 


Last of all, we cannot ignore the Roman Catho- 
lic’s insistence on many teachings and practices 
that to the Protestant seem always unbiblical and 
often irrational. An example of this is the 
Church’s teaching of the Real Presence at the 
mass. To the Protestant this is irrational. He 
could sooner doubt the testimony of his sense of 
hearing which reports that the priest is declaring 
that the bread and wine have been changed by his 
consecrating act into the body and blood of the 
Lord Jesus, than to doubt the testimony of his 
senses of taste and touch and smell and sight that 
the priest is wrong and the elements are still only 
bread and wine. Even less may he believe that 
the priest has any valid authority in scripture or 
reason for claiming the power to perform an in- 
visible and intangible miracle. 

The recent Eucharistic Congress, however, was 
built wholly about this teaching. It impressed the 
average Protestant as a marvelous piece of ecclesi- 
astical advertising; but it did not impress him at 
all as a piece of religious teaching or an intelligent 
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exercise of worship; for he could not accept the 
supposition that lay at its foundation. 

On a level even lower than this are the claims 
which Catholicism puts forth in regard to current 
miracles related in terms redolent of credulous 
superstition and, in some cases, arousing even the 
suspicion of fraud. There seems to be a conscious 
and deliberate use of auto-suggestion to pile up the 
crutches of rheumatics at shrines supposed to be 
made healing by the possession of a piece of some 
old Christian’s skeleton or a supposed nail from 
the cross of Christ. And how can the candid mind 
forget the holy fire that the Church once allowed 
worshipers to believe came down from heaven at 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre—a “ miracle ” 
accomplished, it was reported, by an oiled string 
let down from the ceiling over the shrine? 

Along with this runs the Catholic Church’s sub- 
stitution of saint-worship for part at least of the 
worship due to Christ. Saint-worship indeed seems 
often the more impressive and the more important 
when aided by the pageantry that appeals to the 
love of the multitude for spectacular display. All 
of this, the Protestant feels, robs Christ of His 
place of primary spiritual intimacy with the devout 
and worshiping souls. 

Now, no doubt, this skeptical attitude toward 
experiences hallowed to him by sacred association 
will be very provoking to many a loyal Catholic. 
It may arouse his indignation to have such doubts 
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and questions even mentioned. But is it not better 
to consider these things calmly as factors in a 
situation with which we are all concerned? Cer- 
tainly this is the spirit and the sole purpose of 
this present discussion. 


IV 

To sum it up, then: The average Protestant is 
too individualistic and liberty-loving, too distrust- 
ful of tradition and ecclesiasticism, to make a good 
Catholic. And may we not remind ourselves here 
that just as a poor Protestant is worse than a good 
Catholic in the esteem of a good Protestant, so a 
poor Catholic ought to seem worse than a good 
Protestant in the esteem of a good Catholic. 

The Protestant cannot be brought to pass over 
the trusteeship of his soul to an outside authority. 
If he does, as Cardinal Newman did, he is a great 
and anomalous exception. 

Religion for the typical Protestant is not a mere 
blend of emotion for this life and insurance for the 
next. His creed is a premise for morality. His 
religion may be as barren of Greek culture as it is 
suspicious of Roman Imperialism; but it is “a 
religion of the straight line.” 

The dominant Protestant has given, in this wide 
western land—sometimes grudgingly, it is true—a 
place of religious liberty to both Jew and Catholic. 
He has helped the former to find here a better 
promised land than he lost in Palestine; and the 
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latter to achieve an ethical vigor and religious 
charity which his church has never known in 
Roman Catholic and Latin lands. But there is 
little hope of ever making even poor Catholics out 
of the rank and file of democratic, self-ruling, 
liberty-loving Protestants. They feel that such a 
step would be backward toward superstition and 
ignorance and even the practice of the magician, 
while their hopes and ambitions are set on losing 
both their present flabbiness and their remaining 
bigotry in a religion that weds tolerance to vitality, 
and produces a Christian life that has both a moral 
backbone and a conscience of its own. 


IV 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE JEW 


“What advantage then hath the Jew? ... Much 
every way.” 
—Romans 3:1, 2. 


NY 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE JEW 


ET us put to ourselves in this chapter the 
question which Paul put long ago to his 
friends at Rome. ‘‘ What advantage hath 

the Jew? ” 

Paul was both a Jew and a Christian. After the 
straitest of the sect, he had lived a Pharisee. Then 
an experience, of which he made much in his 
preaching, led him to become a Christian. As a 
Jew, he had a career of which any Jew might well 
be proud, until he became a Christian. As a Chris- 
tian, he had a career which placed him in the fore- 
front as the interpreter of both the person and 
teachings of Christianity’s Founder. Here is his 
word to the Christian about the place in their 
esteem which Judaism should have: “ What ad- 
vantage hath the Jew? Much in every way.” 
Keeping this saying in mind, let us consider what 
contribution the Jew can make to America’s future 
religion. 


I 
When Sargent unveiled, a little while ago, his now 
famous frescoes in the Boston Public Library, his 
representation of the Synagogue stirred indignant 
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protest among many Jews. It represented the 
Synagogue as a decrepit old figure, with harsh and 
forbidding countenance, holding in one hand a 
broken scepter and weakly clasping to her breast 
- the tablets of the Law, while a rusty old crown is 
falling from her head. Many rabbis, notably 
Rabbi Harry W. Ettelson, denounced it as a “‘ gross 
caricature and grievous insult to Judaism.” 

It would be very easy, however, to quote esti- 
mates from the Jews themselves to justify Mr. 
Sargent’s representation if by it he means, as he 
doubtless does, to signify not the Jew, but the 
ancient forms of Jewish worship practiced by or- 
thodox Judaism. From these Jews themselves 
have broken away in countless numbers. The 
Jewish law is not only not a regnant queen in the 
great open world of ethics and religion today, but 
from the Jew himself its hold is fast slipping. 

Yet only a very obtuse mind could apply Mr. 
Sargent’s symbolism to the part which the modern 
Jew is playing in the ethical and even the religious 
life of America. In fact, not a few Christians as 
well as many Jews are looking to a combination 
of Christian Modernism and Jewish Liberalism to 
furnish the intellectual, if not the ecclesiastical, 
leadership for America’s Future Religion. “ Lib- 
eral Judaism,” according to one* of its able repre- 
sentatives, stands for three things: 
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“First, not the fall of man, as taught by the 
Eden story of Genesis, but holiness of life as 
against a fall; 

“Second, the eternity of unbroken law, as 
against the introduction of the miraculous; 

“Third, personal responsibility, as against vi- 
carious atonement.” 

This attitude harmonizes remarkably with recent 
Christian Liberalism—albeit this is nothing new, a 
theological nearness having always existed between 
the Unitarian Christian and the Liberal Jew. Yet 
it is considered by most other Christians and 
orthodox Jews as a mere nearness of residence, on 
either side of a religious boundary line—not a kin- 
dred mingling in a single spiritual stream, but the 
juxtaposition of two eddies, produced by two ut- 
terly different religious currents. 

Nobody therefore can seriously expect Judaism to 
be America’s future religion. The Jew, by his very 
genius, may be a leader, a teacher, but he is not a 
mixer. He has never transcended the isolating cul- 
ture which he got behind that harborless Mediter- 
ranean coast line where he was cradled. A universal 
religion is what, next to irreligion, he most fears. 

“‘T believe it is dangerous,” declared one of their 
rabbis not long ago in a public address, “ to apply 
the melting-pot idea to the religious life. Differ- 
ences in religion are just as desirable as differences 
in race and culture, in art and literature. To ex- 
pect people to worship alike would be as reasonable 
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as to expect them to be alike. True religion is the 
quintessence of a people’s culture. The proposal 
to meet all differences between religions, so that one 
amalgam may result, is based on a misunderstand- 
ing of the psychology of group life and group faith, 
for religion is essentially an expression of commun- 
ity life, and not the vision of an individual.” To 
which he added, “‘ The only universal religion that 
I can accept is the practice of codperation and 
tolerance, based on mutual respect and appreci- 
ation of one religion for the other.” ’ 


IT 


Let us try, then, to work out, in a more detailed 
way, an accurate appraisal not merely of ancient 
orthodox Judaism, but of the living, throbbing 
Jewish faith of today as a factor in America’s re- 
ligious life. What are the assets and liabilities 
which the old Hebraic worship has brought to the 
twentieth century in the United States? It is not 
possible to express too high an appreciation of the 
contribution of the Jew to the religious life of the 
world, as well as to America’s national life in 
particular. 

First of all, we must put his incomparable con- 
tribution in the realm of moral law, both as its 
codifier and interpreter. He has given us the 
Decalogue, on which modern civilization has built 
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its moral structure; and through the teachings of 
Jesus Christ, he has bequeathed to mankind the 
two great commandments of love to God and love 
to man, in which are comprehended all Jewish 
ideals and all Christian duty. Our souls in devo- 
tion still feed on the old Hebrew psalms. Our 
civic conscience is never stirred more deeply than 
by the impassioned appeals of the old Hebrew 
prophets. They key human conduct to righteous- 
ness, and exalt the fear of the Lord as the begin- 
ning of wisdom. 

In truth, this modern age is almost exclusively 
indebted to Jewish sources for the transmission of 
our moral ideals. Jewish writers furnish our only 
authentic biographies of Jesus Christ, and it is to 
a Jew, the Apostle Paul, that we must turn for the 
fullest interpretation of His character and teach- 
ings. Moses, Isaiah, Jesus!—these three Jews 
most appropriately look down on British lawyers 
and judges from the walls of Lincoln’s Inn of 
London in G. F. Watts’ famous mural painting, 
“ Justice—a Hemicycle of Lawgivers;” for they 
have been the human race’s great teachers in the 
principles of righteous conduct and in the secret 
of evenly dispensed justice. 


the intellectual values of the Jew; these have ex- 
pressed themselves in every sphere of civilized life. 

This ethical contribution has been multiplied by 
It is a significant fact that the most brilliant philos- 
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opher since Plato, saving Emanuel Kant, was a 
Jew, Spinoza. We sometimes talk about the domi- 
nance of the Nordics in the modern world; few of 
us realize how much of it is due to people with 
Jewish blood in their veins. It was a Jew, Dis- 
raeli, who made England’s Queen Empress of 
India. Nansen, the great explorer, is one-half a 
Jew, and General William Booth, founder of the © 
Salvation Army, carried Jewish blood in his veins. 
Israel Zangwill stands out as one of the most bril- 
liant writers in modern literature. The brainiest 
man in the Southern Confederacy—at any rate 
next after Alexander H. Stephens—was a Jew, 
Judah P. Benjamin. When we scan the leaders in 
our modern university life, the brilliant ability of 
the Jews is surpassed by none, from the great 
service of Joseph Jastrow, who wrested psychology 
from the quacks and made it a science, to Hol- 
lander’s work in political economy at Johns Hop- 
kins and Gottheil’s at Columbia in Semitics and the 
wonderful laboratory researches of Jacques Loeb 
and Simon Flexner. | 

We sometimes are tempted to regard the Jew’s 
remarkable activities in the amusement world as 
an unworthy degradation of talent in comparison 
with what such abilities might accomplish in real 
human uplift if consecrated to religion. Yet his 
contribution even here has done far more than 
create a scenic display of “ follies ” and a colorful 
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“passing show.” The jazz music and comic opera 
of today can hardly be said to make for the better- 
ment of mankind; nevertheless, it testifies to the 
same order of genius that shows in the work of 
Rossini and Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn—genius 
that needs only a consecration to higher ideals to 
make it worthy of such ancestry. 


But most of all the Jew of today is making in- 
valuable contribution to American life in the realm 
of practical philanthropy. The Jew has always 
been a money-maker, but, Shakespeare’s Shylock 
to the contrary notwithstanding, he has always 
been a most generous money-spender. Earthly 
prosperity to the ancient Jew was a token of divine 
favor, often selfishly enjoyed. But it is not too 
much to say that on the modern Jew earthly pros- 
perity imposes the obligation to generous philan- 
thropy. No land has been more generous to the 
Jew financially than America, and no land has had 
richer returns from his success and opulence. 

Our historians have exploded the story that 
Queen Isabella pawned her jewels to finance 
Columbus’ voyage of discovery; they find that the 
royal gems were already in pawn for the war debts 
of her husband, King Ferdinand. It was the rich 
merchant Jew, Santagel, we are told, who took the 
gambler’s chance of advancing to the discoverer 
the necessary $160,000. From then till now the 
Jew’s philanthropies in this great Western World 
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have set the pace for the most generous. The kind- 
ness of wealthy Hebrews toward the needy and un- 
fortunate of their own race is ideal, and they have 
been generous co-helpers in the general public 
benevolences of the nation. It was a check from 
Jewish friends for $35,000, sent by special deliv- 
ery, that saved the University of Chicago from 
losing John D. Rockefeller’s initial gift of $600,- 
000, and started the then waning institution on its 
wonderful career. No great city in our land, at- 
tempting to meet the needs of growing philan- 
thropies through a community fund, but finds the 
generosity of the Jews challenging the greatest 
liberality of other citizens. 


III 


In view, then, of all this, and much more that 
might be said, why not let the Jew alone? He has 
the mental ability to analyze his own problems; he 
has ethical ideals and the religious temperament; 
he has the genius of leadership and unusual free- 
dom from intolerance; and he has the money to 
finance his enterprises. Why not let him alone re- 
ligiously, instead of conducting missions and urg- 
ing individual effort to convert him either to 
Catholicism or Protestantism? 

Because there is another side to the matter; and 
in this same atmosphere of mutual esteem, and yet 
also of perfect frankness, ought we not to try to 
talk it through? 
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First of all, there is the slipping hold of Judaism 
on its own people. Judaism, either liberal or ortho- 
dox, is not holding the Jew. There are from three 
and a half to four million Jews in this country. 
New York alone has 1,750,000, while Chicago has 
300,000, and Philadelphia 230,000, and there are 
160 other cities with a Jewish population in each 
of from 1,000 to 100,000. Most of these have 
come here from Eastern Europe, where they were 
not only denied ordinary civil and religious rights, 
but subjected to much persecution at the hands of 
nominal Christians. In America they have found 
their “‘ promised land.” Here they are not only 
accorded the largest liberty and toleration, but are 
achieving the most abundant material prosperity 
they have ever known; and they are taking full 
advantage of it. Utilizing their educational oppor- 
tunities, they are developing leaders in every line 
of activity, from law and medicine and journalism 
to banking and commerce. The clothing and to- 
bacco trades are largely under their control, and 
they dominate the theater—especially the movy- 
ing picture industry, both as to production and 
exhibition. 

But this material prosperity is playing havoc 
with the Jews religiously. Their new freedom in 
other spheres has encouraged a rebellion against 
the exactions and restraints of their old faith. 
Commercial and industrial life in America, for 
example, is keyed to the Christian Sabbath. Com- 
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petition makes it hard for Jews to keep their own 
Sabbath also—to say nothing of the many other 
holidays of their old religion. As a result of these 
things, their old highly ethical religion is losing its 
hold on them, and they are fast slipping from their 
former fine preéminence in morals and _ law- 
observance. Eighty per cent of them, it is esti- 
mated, are outside of the synagogue today, and the 
growing percentage of criminals furnished by the 
younger Jews is alarming their own people as well: 
as the rest of the nation. 


This grave problem is greatly accentuated by the 
fact, that, like all geniuses, the gifted Jew has a 
tendency to be individualistic toward other nations 
and even turbulent. There is always an agitation 
going on when the Jew is involved. When he goes 
right he furnishes a mighty leadership for good, as 
in Isaiah and Paul and Disraeli; but he is often a 
veritable firebrand when he goes wrong, as a 
Trotzky. The trouble that the Jew gave the 
Roman Empire is being repeated in international 
affairs today. When the old faith loses its hold on 
him, his tendency is to reject all restraint and 
guidance from religion, and expend his energies 
on a materialistic program. 

As a Jewish rabbi has recently put it: ° “ Re- 
formed Judaism, over against orthodoxy, rightly 
asserted the claims of rationalism, and admitted 
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the findings of the higher critics; but in the process 
it chilled all religion, reduced religion to the com- 
monplace of dead-line ethicality, and failed to kin- 
dle the God-passion in the heart of the modern 
Jew.” ‘One does not deplore,’ he adds, “ the 
loss of customs and ceremonies, for when religion 
is vital, mere forms and rites can be evolved; but 
one deplores the loss of the transfiguring power of 
faith, the mystic grace of a triumphal belief.” ‘“ If 
this process of decadence is not somehow stayed,” 
he declares, ‘the Jew is in imminent danger of 
becoming a Sabbathless, religionless devotee of 
business and pleasure—a being without a sense of 
God, with no ear for the vast, tender suggestions 
of eternity, no understanding of the spiritual mean- 
ing of human life. And how distressing such a 
change would be from the Man of Sorrows, who 
bore the pains of the world, to the creature whom 
nothing hurts any more.” 

It is in the same article that reference is made 
to Nestroy, the Viennese dramatist of the first half 
of the nineteenth century. In one of his plays 
Nestroy pictured Isaiah, as he addressed the peo- 
ple, pouring on them “the look of his volcanic 
spirit,” and the Jews in his audience, nudging each 
other, sneered: ‘“‘ Und das lebt von unsern geld ” 
(“To think that this creature lives off of our 
money! ”’). 


The entire religious world of our day is being 
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agitated by the age-long controversy between the 
radical and the conservative; but the percentage 
of converts from extreme conservatism to irreligion 
instead of to extreme liberalism, seems to be un- 
usually large with the Jew. A Protestant turned 
from conservatism may become rationalistic, but 
he usually continues to be religious, while with the 
Roman Catholic and the Jew loss of the old faith 
seems to lead more often to agnosticism and even 
atheism. 

It may not be easy to discover the cause of this, 
but to the Protestant it seems to be a repetition of 
what was going on in the Jewish nation when 
Christ came. There were just two religious parties 
of any consequence in the Jewish nation then—the 
conservative, old-fashioned Pharisee, who set all 
store by punctilious observance of forms, whose 
obedience and loyalty to the Mosaic ritual were 
absolute; and the Sadducees, who were out-and-out 
rationalists, rejecting even a spiritual life after 
death. And the drift of that time among the pros- 
perous and ambitious was plainly in the Sadducean 
direction. It was but an illustration of how invari- 
ably a worship embodied in forms and ceremonies, 
with little or no personal spiritual experience un- 
derlying it, finds itself bankrupt and impotent in 
the face of an advancing culture, which asks for the 
reality behind the symbols and drops the forms 
because they are found empty. So the intellectual 
Jew of today who gives up the old religious taboos 
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and throws off these restraints, not only does not 
usually become Catholic or Protestant; he often 
does not become even a religious liberal, a modern 
Sadducee, but a Trotzky, an out-and-out agnostic, 
with an earthly program of mere bread and butter 
—only in the case of the modern Jew, it is cham- 
pagne and canvas-back ducks. The lack is the 
lack of a vital spiritual element in Judaism as 
modernly interpreted, now that the ceremonial of 
the law is gone. 


Aggravating all this, is the resentment felt by 
the average Jew at any overtures for his conver- 
sion to Christianity, matched against the Anti- 
Semitism that still shows itself in many ways, even 
in America, as if it were a sort of retaliation for 
this resentment. 

This Anti-Semitism does not often show itself so 
strongly as in the attacks upon the Jew which ap- 
peared a while back in Mr. Ford’s Dearborn Inde- 
pendent. Even the recent investigation of the 
treatment of Hebrew students in American col- 
leges and universities showed little trace of racial 
antipathy, save in their being barred from the 
Greek letter fraternities and being forced to show 
athletic ability of unusually high order to win a 
place on the teams. Yet it is manifest to anybody 
who knows the world around him that in many 
subtle ways prejudice persists in disparaging the 
Jewish people. The Jew must have his separate 
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social club; he is barred from others; and the 
hotels and residence sections where the race ap- 
pears in large numbers soon lose in popularity 
with the ‘“ Gentiles.” 


IV 

Now, have we any practical suggestion to make 
all this talk worth while? In this condition, where 
the Jew is often a menace to his own people as 
well as to the nation, have we anything to offer 
for Jewish consideration? 

The early Christians were first Jews. They 
found in the Christian religion, not something 
which took the place of Judaism, but which by 
sloughing off its forms perpetuated its spirit. Paul 
honored the Jewish law by calling it the school- 
master that led him to Christ. What the Jew needs 
today is an experience of God and spiritual reali- 
ties that will hold him when the forms and cere- 
monies have lost their hold. This, Paul and those 
first Jews who became Christians, said they found 
in Jesus Christ. And it is not to proselyte the 
Jew to another faith, but to show him the Chris- 
tian religion as the logical and necessary develop- 
ment of his own faith, that the Christian of today 
follows Paul’s example, and seeks to introduce the 
Jew to Christ. Paul was not a renegade from their 
faith; he was the developer of it. 

If the religious resentment which looks on these 
advances as attempts at proselyting could give 
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place to mutual esteem and frank conference, the 
Jew would find his greatest religious opportunity 
and Christianity would find a new day in another 
Pauline chapter of evangelized Judaism. 

Nor is this expecting too much of the Jewish 
leaders of today. Multitudes of them are already 
coming to lay proud claim to Jesus and justly boast 
of the Jewish origin of His teachings. 

One of their rabbis says: * ‘To me one of the 
saddest and most tragic facts in history is this, that 
Jesus, the greatest and noblest rabbi of them all, 
should have become lost to His own people by rea- 
son of the conduct of those who called themselves 
His followers. In Jesus there is the very flowering 
of Judaism. What pathos, then, in the fact that 
His own people have been made to shun His very 
name; that even today they speak it with bated 
breath because it has been made to them a symbol 
and a synonym of all that is unjewish, unchristian 
and irreligious.” 

Well, instead. of plunging into mutudl recrimi- 
nation and endless controversy over this, cannot 
we wipe the slate of memories of past wrongs, and 
in mutual fellowship make some joint contribution 
to a new day for America’s religious life? Con- 
ditions not only justify our doing this, but they are 
driving us to it. When the Presbyterian Board of 
National Missions recently appropriated $185,000 
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to Jewish evangelism, some Jewish leaders were 
stirred to bitter protest; but Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise warned his people that they had better take 
it as a challenge to themselves to revitalize their 
own religion. 

“Tens of thousands of them,” he declared, “ are 
not even Jews in name. They are for the most 
part a liability to the Jews. We are not to be dis- 
turbed if some Presbyterians attempt to convert 
the Jews. I am concerned, however, with the un- 
Jewishness of Jews in New York. Our business is 
not to argue with those who would convert us, but 
with the thousands, the tens of thousands, who are 
selling their birthright for a mess of pottage. After 
we have given our children keys to the well-stuffed 
deposit vaults, we cheat and rob them of their 
spiritual heritage. . . . We are in danger of be- 
coming a bookless, Godless, Sabbathless people.” 

A vast stride forward Great Britain and America 
have taken, away from the shame and bestiality of 
Russian pogroms, to give the Jew the place which 
he now holds, and so justly, in their national life; 
but if the soft life in this land of liberty and 
wealth substitutes a Trotzky for a Disraeli, and for 
the Old Testament prophets a generation of mil- 
lionaires dying both spiritually and physically from 
fatty degeneration, we have done poorly by the 
Jew indeed. We are incapacitating him from being 
even a factor in America’s future religious life, 
save as a horrible example of what it ought not 
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to be. And Christian and Jew are equally foolish 
if they allow either Anti-Semitism on the one hand 
or the interpretation of Christian advances as the 
mere zeal of proselytizers on the other, to hinder 
them from sharing with one another the matchless 
spiritual heritage which both owe to the mighty 
men of the Jewish race—Jesus the mightiest of 
them all. 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 
PROTESTANTISM? 


“ Brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only use t 3 
not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by, loves i 
serve one another.” Ae 


—Galatians 5: 1B. 


V 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 
PROTESTANTISM? 


N American Protestant who wants to make 
A Protestantism the state religion would be 
hard to find. Complete separation of 
Church and state is in America a definite Prot- 
estant fundamental. The state-supported Church 
Protestant conviction has‘discarded as one of the 
outgrown evils of the Old World. Not a few are 
coming to look with disfavor even on exempting 
Church property from taxation; and we have so 
completely divorced state-supported schools from 
sectarian influence, that public schools and state 
universities have lost to a large extent the religious 
instruction essential to civic and social morality. 
By resolute choice of its adherents, Protestant- 
ism’s part in America’s future religious life will 
therefore be exercised through the influence of the 
individual. It has no ambition to become the 
officially recognized state religion. Its fitness to 
make any valuable contribution in this its own way 
to America’s future religious life is the subject of 
this chapter; and about its adequacies and weak- 
nesses for this we should be as unsparingly frank 
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as we have been in discussing Roman Catholicism 
and Judaism. 


I 

Protestantism and Roman Catholicism have 
much in common. Let us keep this in mind. It is 
difficult to see how Christianity can come into its 
own without good team work on the part of both. 
Both unite in stressing evangelical Christianity’s 
great essential teachings. Both make the sacri- 
ficial death of Jesus the center of the human soul’s 
redemptive experience, and they have common con- 
ceptions of God as Creator and Moral Governor of 
the universe. The deity of Jesus, the regenerating 
and sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit, the resur- 
rection of Christ and the believer, the endless pun- 
ishment of the finally impenitent, and the inspired 
validity of the Holy Scriptures are common and 
cardinal beliefs with both. 

Protestantism, however, broke with the old 
Church at the time of the Reformation because, to 
the mind of the Protestant, Rome had overlaid and 
obscured these great truths with claims and teach- 
ings calculated to maintain the papacy in imperial 
power as a great Ecclesiastical Internationale, to 
whose official representatives throughout the world 
every man must come for divine favor and grace. 
Protestantism, to use the figure of one of its writ- 
ers, took this ancient ship into dry dock and ruth- 
lessly scraped these barnacle claims and teachings 
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from her hull—the sacrifice of the mass, the preten- 
sion of the Roman bishop to universal supremacy 
and infallibility, the interposition of the saints and 
Mary, mother of Jesus, between the worshiper and 
God, the additional sacraments which the Church 
has added to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and a 
multitude of lesser things which the Church had 
taken over in the conquest of the Roman Empire. 

But the great remaining truths, cherished by the 
early Christian Church, and still cherished by the 
Roman Catholics today, are the common property 
of Catholics and Protestants. Those who reject 
any essential of them, as do the Unitarians, the 
Universalists, and even the more divergent types 
like Christian Science, ethical culture, New 
Thought, Mormons and Seventh Day Adventists, 
form but a fraction of Christianity’s adherents. 

The Catholic commonly calls Protestantism a 
half-way house between unbelief and faith. Yet 
it must be confessed that a large proportion of 
Catholics have been taught to look on Protestant- 
ism as worse than unbelief—in consequence of 
which those who revolt against an imposed author- 
ity governing their faith and conduct, do not, as 
they logically should, accept Protestantism with its 
free and immediate access of each soul to God, 
but usually discard religion entirely. 


II 
Protestantism was born of three great motives: 
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First, the desire to go back for the faith and 
forms of Church life to the primitive Christianity 
of the New Testament. 

Second, to bring about the moral and spiritual 
reform of daily conduct by applying to it the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. 

Third, to set on the throne as supreme authority 
in religion, the “inner light ” of the witness of the 
Spirit of God in the soul of each believer. 

The most essential of these is the last, and its 
combination with the other two makes Protestant- 
ism what it is. The holiness of Protestantism does 
not come by ascetic retirement from the world, but 
by ceaseless, constructive effort to dominate the 
ideals and methods of the secular world with the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. And its force comes not 
from outward mechanical organization but from 
inner individual conviction. 

Calvinism set the world going on a new era with 
its emphasis upon two great ideas. By proclaim- 
ing the equality of all men as spiritual brothers 
through their sonship to one common Heavenly 
Father, it set democracy going on its triumphal 
march down the centuries, and sounded the death 
knell of oligarchies and aristocracies, the divine 
right of kings, and special privileges for classes 
against masses. With its demand for a positive 
type of holiness, and its insistence that the highest 
forms of worship are to be found not in the pom- 
pous pageantry of ritual nor in isolated monastic 
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meditation, but in sacrificial service producing 
something to meet the world’s need, it dethroned 
the monk as Christianity’s highest type of piety 
and set up in his place the sacrificial toiler, who, 
like our Lord, spends his life, not in telling a ro- 
sary, but in “ going about doing good.” That led 
Carlyle to exclaim, ‘One monster there is in this 
world; the idle man.” 


III 

~ On the other hand, Protestantism has been de- 
rided for its hodge-podge medley of sectarian di- 
visions, charged by critics to be an inevitable result 
of its doctrine of the “inner light.” It has been 
denounced as having degraded the soul’s spiritual 
hopes for eternity to a sort of mundane Platonic 
vision, a futile dream of unending progress on 
earth. It has been branded as the creed of the 
money-making Puritan, whose offspring vies with 
any modern Jew, if not in selling his birthright for 
a mess of pottage, at least in adapting his religion 
to a life program whose chief prize is a mess of 
pottage. 

Protestantism has been called a failure because 
while boasting the parentage of democracy, it has 
not produced an efficient popular government, but 
has allowed corrupt politics to control the admin- 
istration of great cities with vice and crime nesting 
in their congested centers; because it has allowed 
family piety to decay, and neglected the spiritual 
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instruction of its youth; because it has multiplied 
rival places of worship and then failed to attract 
worshipers into any great number of them, spend- 
ing more energy on family quarrels than on the 
conversion of the world. In the outbreak of the 
World War we are bidden to see a smashing blow 
which European Protestantism has dealt itself; and 
today, it is charged, Protestantism is “a spent 
force.” 

There are two ways in which we Protestants may 
meet such criticisms. One is to hit back, in more 
or less heat of temper, and by way of retort point 
out the weaknesses and faults of our Roman Cath- 
olic brethren. This may be explosive, but it is 
never constructive. Defects that need internal 
family discipline, either domestic or ecclesiastical, 
are not remedied by pointing out some that are 
worse in our critical neighbors. 

Yet if we must go at it that way, the Protestant 
can stand comparison with the Roman Catholic. 
Roman Catholicism stands or falls with the Latin 
culture of the past. It lives today in conscious 
antagonism with the forces that are back of mod- 
ern civilization. . 

Catholicism is fighting a losing battle among 
the more advancing nations because of its static 
attitude, and is depending increasingly for alle- 
giance on the peoples whom it can hold with its 
pageantry and pomp and at the same time shield 
from contact with the forces of progress and en- 
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lightenment. The world of seekers after truth and 
progress is coming to see more and more that 
“‘clericalism is more like a permanent conspiracy 
than a dominant force.” 

The contrast between the medievalism of Roman 
Catholic Christianity and modern Protestantism 
may seem to indicate weakness in the latter; but 
it is because the power of the Catholic is exhibited 
in an organized, visible, militant Internationale, 
while the force of Protestantism is like leaven, un- 
seen, and unseen too because it is thoroughly 
identified with life, inseparable and increasingly 
powerful. 

Christianity began as a prophetic appeal from 
God to the individual in opposition to an oppressive 
hierarchy. Roman Catholicism betrayed that ap- 
peal when it took over for its formal life the im- 
perialism of Rome. Protestantism rescued the 
obscured original type by reverting to the lay- 
man’s religion preached by Christ and the Apos- 
tles, a religion of personal access to God with no 
human mediators, a religion to inspire and domi- 
nate a life of sacrificial service in the world, and 
not a sainthood acquired by fleeing from the world. 
This religion suited the aggressive Northern branch 
of the human race, in both Europe and America, 
just as the other suited the Southern strain. 

The Reformers took their credentials from 
Christ and the New Testament and set out to build 
a religion of the people, by the people, and for the 
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people, to the glory of God. Their ethical ideals 
took on vitality in daily conduct, and godliness and 
racial virility were wedded to write the ongoings of 
the most progressive peoples that have appeared in 
the world’s history. Their activities are born, not so 
much of eagerness to possess the prize as of joy in 
life’s activities, finding with Lessing that search for 
truth is even more fascinating than its possession. 

In short, Protestantism is the religion of modern 
culture and progress. “Catholicism sat by the 
death-bed of its mother, the ancient culture,” as a 
writer of our day has put it, “ but Protestantism 
has been the nurse of the lusty child, modern civili- 
zation.” Feeling its feet on solid ground, it is now 
taking back much of the humanism which it once 
suspiciously discarded; it is also retrieving the 
false step which it took when in eagerness to find 
some worthy rival for an infallible pope it vested 
its authority on a mechanically inspired infallible 
Book. Instead, the Protestantism of the twentieth 
century perceives its true supreme authority in the 
“Inner Light” of the Spirit, witnessing through 
the Book to the individual believer. 

Thus the Protestant Church today is turning its 
face ever more eagerly to light from every quarter 
and welcoming to its fold reverent seekers after 
truth in every sphere. It looks for fresh light yet 
to break on believers’ faces, and welcomes every 
help to truth and duty which sound philosophy, 
reverent criticism and real science can give. It is 
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a religion of personal revelation to the individual 
conscience, basing itself on history and science, and 
not petrifying history into dogma in defiance of 
science. It is adapted to modern civilization, 
because it has created it. 

Protestant power is not an international ma- 
chine, ambitious to mix in the diplomatic councils 
of the nations, avid of political recognition at the 
capitals of the world, glorying in the splendor of 
its buildings, the pomp of its pageantry, the unity 
of its outward rule, and the reach of the fear it can 
inspire—but like leaven measuring its reality by 
the extent to which its Christian principles perme- 
ate the life of the community. This may spell in- 
stitutional weakness; but it means strength in hid- 
den but vital influence, making for progress in 
morality and intelligence throughout civilization. 


IV 

But instead of spending our energies in resentful 
argument, a wiser way is to take all kinds of criti- 
cism to heart and try to profit thereby. When 
Phillips Brooks, as a great figure in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was doing certain fraternal 
things very unconventionally, some biting criti- 
cisms came to his ear. They provoked from him 
the following retort: 

“And is this, then, the way he looks, 

This tiresome creature, Phillips Brooks? 


No wonder, if ’tis thus he looks, 
The Church has doubts of Phillips Brooks. 
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Well, if he knows himself, he'll try 
To give these doubtful looks the lie. 
He does not promise, but will seek 
Even as a bishop to be meek; 

To walk the way he shall be shown, 
To trust a strength that’s not his own, 
To fill the years with honest work, 
To serve his day, and not to shirk, 
To quite forget what folks have said, 
To keep his heart and keep his head, 
Until men, laying him to rest, 

Shall say, ‘ At least, he did his best.” 


In the worst that even bitter enemies may say 
there is often for brave and honest souls some ray 
of piercing light which may reveal actual weakness 
or potential sin. And we must not shun such re- 
vealment nor any other light. We must walk in 
the light today as bravely as Luther did when he 
faced the Diet at Worms or John Knox when he 
went to the galleys. 


V 

Historians show many ways in which movements 
meet defeat. They can be crushed by opposition 
from without or they can die at their own hand. 
Protestantism, like all other forms of Christianity, 
has reached a place where it no longer needs to fear 
external persecution. Even the little band of 
Waldensians in Roman Catholic Italy do not fear 
extermination now. The great peril of Protestant- 
ism today is suicide, death from the very forces 
that inhere in it. 
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Some movements commit suicide deliberately. 
Their adherents come to recognize their futility and 
sadly chloroform them. ‘Their obsequies may be 
imposing. Some persistent enthusiasts may refuse 
to leave the grave-side, claiming to believe they are 
only sleeping. 

But all the same they are really dead, and 
the great body of followers, ashamed it may be of 
the heat and hope with which the effort started, 
write over the grave, ‘‘ All hope abandon, ye who 
place hope here,” and trek to other fields. Old 
Gamaliel was right about this at any rate; give any 
erratic enterprise enough rope, and it will be its 
own executioner. 

Sometimes, too, a good movement dies from 
inanition; there is not food enough for it in the 
moral fiber of the time. The sanctity of virtue gets 
little reverence among Sodomites, and a reformer 
who goes ahead of his generation is doomed to 
defeat. You cannot recruit the temperance cause 
from bootleggers and old soaks. High idealisms 
always speak to deaf ears in a generation given 
over to the lusts of the flesh. 

But the most insidious and deadly peril to a 
good movement, especially to a reformation, is 
death from the loss of a sense of proportion— 
from over-emphasis of the very virtue, it may be, 
which the reformation was started to magnify. 
Here, I think, we are to find the greatest peril today 
of Protestantism, and so the thing which most 
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threatens to minimize, and even nullify, its future 
contribution to America’s religious life. 


VI 

Out of the three great motives, already men- 
tioned, which called it into being, Protestantism 
has developed three outstanding virtues: 

1. The freedom of the individual intellect and 
conscience. 

2. Its missionary zeal to convert the world to 
Christ. 

3. Its testimony to the universal supremacy of 
Jesus Christ in His lordship over the temporal as 
well as the spiritual affairs of life. 

Now, it is being recognized that out of these 
three outstanding virtues some of Protestantism’s 
greatest perils today are arising. Let us consider 
them. 

1. The assertion of the right of the individual to 
think for himself in matters of faith and practice is 
one of the most revolutionary departures from old 
precedent that have occurred in the history of 
Christianity. For centuries Christians had been 
taught to think in theological terms and order their 
lives according to moral precepts passed on to them 
by the official heads of the Church. Opposition to 
the new demand for private independence in these 
things was violent and brought on hard-fought re- 
ligious wars. ‘The Catholic, however, was soon 
pointing out that the Protestant himself did not 
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live up to that principle and was often rivaling in 
intolerance the inquisitions of the Church from 
which he had broken away. 

But neither Catholic nor Protestant burns here- 
tics today. The fashion of religious tolerance is 
moving on quite blithely, and Protestantism, at any 
rate, is producing a growing constituency, both lay 
and clerical, that believe and preach what they 
please. The Protestant regards this as essential to 
the vitality and progress of truth—essential if re- 
ligion is to keep step with the onward march of 
science—and welcomes the clash of different minds 
as the only way by which truth becomes known. 

It cannot be denied that this intellectual liberty 
has made for broad-mindedness and spiritual toler- 
ance. But it has also produced in not a few spiri- 
tual shallowness and moral impotence. Liberty to 
think as you please has often led to no thinking at 
all, and tolerance for everything has bred attach- 
ment to nothing. 

A university student, passing through youth’s 
bewitching period of sowing intellectual wild oats, 
and finding his thinking growing more and more 
confused, acted on the suggestion that perhaps 
teaching a younger group might help to clarify his 
mind, and asked a neighboring pastor to let him 
take charge of a class in the Bible school. The 
pastor, aware of the experience in which the young 
man found himself befogged, asked him if he 
thought he could help these lads to think clearly 
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when he had no convictions of his own. ‘ That is 
a matter of no consequence,” said the student: 
“Tl teach them to think what they please ”’—a 
thing at which both the student and the lads were 
already adepts, without much profit to either them- 
selves or the public. 

We pay too high a price for tolerance if we get 
it at the sacrifice of paramount devotion to truth 
as truth; and the twin evils of intellectual anarchy 
and a broad-mindedness that has no convictions 
may prove greater enemies to real religion than the 
most stubborn unwillingness of a closed mind to 
let in new light. The latter disposition at least 
holds fast to the old, while the former’s indifference 
may lose both old and new. 

Over-emphasis of this virtue of intellectual lib- 
erty for the individual has given birth to other 
evils. Among the most glaring and hurtful of these 
are Protestantism’s denominational divisions, culti- 
vating sectarian rivalries and narrow intolerance. 
The Protestant constituency of the average town 
or village in America is divided into anywhere from 
two to a dozen rival groups, all of whose energies 
are consumed on the problem of self-preservation 
and which are often found struggling against one 
another, instead of working each with each for the 
salvation of the community. Both the prevalent 
type of minister and the character of Christian 
service by which religion is represented to the 
public suffer woefully as a result, and the combined 
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influence of competing and even contending con- 
gregations on the spiritual welfare of the town 
leaves much to be desired. 

Along with this, two other tendencies have given 
thoughtful Protestants no little concern. One of 
them is a disregard for the Church as God’s chosen 
custodian of the Bible and His divinely appointed 
agent to dispense the sacraments and other means 
of grace for the conversion of the world. This 
leads to a deplorable neglect of church attendance 
by many Protestants, and furnishes to many more 
nominally religious persons an excuse for not unit- 
ing with any church, because, to use a stock phrase, 
they think they can be “ just as good Christians 
outside the Church as in it.” The Sabbath with 
many brings no spiritual uplift, because it is used 
wholly as a holiday. Theoretically the Protestant 
takes a much higher ground as to Sabbath observ- 
ance than does the Roman Catholic. In his creed 
he puts it in very strong language: 


“The Sabbath to be sanctified by wholly resting 
all that day, even from such worldly employments 
and recreations as are lawful on other days, and in 
spending the whole time in public and private exer- 
cises of God’s worship except so much as is to be 
taken up in works of necessity and mercy.” 


In contrast with this pious Protestant rigidity, 
the Catholic priest often umpires a ball game for 
his boys Sunday afternoon, after celebrating mass 
for them in the forenoon—an indulgence which few 
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Protestant congregations would concede their spiri- 
tual advisers. But in actual practice thousands of 
Protestants wholly ignore the religious use of Sun- 
day and spend the entire day in social pleasures 
and out-of-door recreations. The values of public 
worship and church membership, either as duty 
or as privilege, are lightly esteemed—often disre-— 
garded. The simplicity of Protestant worship and 
the absence of all symbolic appeal in either archi- 
tecture or ritual have without doubt lessened the 
attractiveness of Protestant churches for many, es- 
pecially for those who love the concrete impression 
of things seen and heard, rather than the intel- 
lectual stimulus which demands thinking. 

The other tendency is the confusion of the Prot- 
estant mind on the question of spiritual authority. 
When the Protestant rejected the authority of the 
bishop of Rome, he turned, not to the consensus of 
universal Church councils which were no longer 
possible, but to the authority of the inspired Scrip- 
tures. The rabbinical doctrine of an infallible text 
was, however, unhappily resuscitated by many of 
the Reformers, and the mechanical inspiration of 
every word in the Bible on any subject was stoutly 
championed until riper biblical scholarship and sci- 
entific advance made this position untenable. But 
the Westminster divines, representing intelligent 
Calvinism at its best, never consented to this liter- 
alism, but definitely rested the ultimate authority 
of the Bible—‘ for which it ought to be believed 
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and obeyed ”—‘“ not upon the testimony of any 
man or Church, but wholly upon God (who is truth 
itself), the author thereof, and therefore it is to be 
received because it is the word of God.” Section V 
of Chapter I in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith states the whole matter in language as true 
today as when written over 275 years ago: 


“We may be moved and induced by the testi- 
mony of the Church to a high and reverent esteem 
of the Holy Scriptures; and the heavenliness of the 
matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of 
the style, the consent of all the parts, the scope of 
the whole (which is to give all glory to God), the 
full discovery it makes of the only way of man’s 
salvation, the many other incomparable excellen- 
cies, and the entire perfection thereof, are argu- 
ments whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself 
to be the word of God; yet, notwithstanding, our 
full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth 
and divine authority thereof, is from the inward 
work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and 
with the word in our hearts.” 


Each individual must, according to this interpre- 
tation, find his ultimate assurance by the “ inner 
light ” which God’s Spirit gives to his own soul. 
That ought to result in spiritual unity among those 
so guided. It has actually, however, resulted rather 
in deplorable denominational divisions, with much 
emphasizing of non-essentials, as for example, the 
time of Christ’s second advent and the proper form 
of water baptism. Out of such circumstances are 
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ever springing controversies that bring little credit 
to the cause of Christ and less profit to those who 
engage in them. 


2. The second great virtue of Protestantism as 
we have seen, and one which characterizes all true 
Christianity, is its missionary zeal. Here we meet 
another peril. Christianity is a missionary religion 
in its very essence. Jesus sent His disciples out on 
world conquest, and imparts to each disciple in his 
own conversion the eagerness to convert others. 

But this missionary zeal is easily transferred 
from the exaltation of Christ to the championship 
of dogmas which theologians have framed about 
Christ; or worse yet, to the promotion of the eccle- 
siastical organization itself. Too often the latter 
has been the fate of missions in the hands of the 
zealous Catholic, and the former with the Prot- 
estant. In order to justify separate denomina- 
tional existence, sectarian zeal often emphasizes 
differentiating non-essentials to the neglect of the 
great essential truths on which all evangelical 
Christians are practically agreed. So zeal is pros- 
tituted to perpetuating schisms instead of to win- 
ning men for Christ; and it often seems as if the 
more inconsequential the issue, the greater is its 
adherent’s passion to propagate it. 

As a result of this, we have had century-long 
attempts to fasten on the new Christians of China 
and India and Japan and even Africa the sectarian 
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theologies and denominational divisions of our 
many-hued American Protestantism. The very 
presence of a narrow-minded, intolerant missionary 
has sometimes become an incubus instead of an 
inspiration to little native churches, so that to an 
unfortunate degree “ the problem of the missionary 
in the Orient ” has been changed to the “ problem 
of the Orient in the missionary.” 

The cause, of course, is to be found not in 
Protestantism per se, but in human nature, which 
as it acquires power is ever prone to tyrannize over 
the weak and crush out opposition. The real 
champion of religious liberty always comes from 
the ranks of the minority fighting for a “ place in 
the sun,” whether it is Roger Williams with his 
little band of Baptists in New England, or Lord 
Baltimore with his Catholic colony in Maryland. 
The Puritan fleeing from the religious intolerance 
in the Old World, finds his religious liberty in the 
New World, only to deny it there to the minority 
that disagree with him. 


3. It is something of a shock to the hard- 
working, thrifty, self-denying Protestant to be 
warned of a latent peril to his religion in his gospel 
of labor—serving the Lord by fidelity to his daily 
task. Undoubtedly the Christian gets that gospel 
of labor straight from his Carpenter Master, who 
transformed toil from drudgery to worship, and 
sanctified the lowliest forms of manual labor by 
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even washing His disciples’ feet. ‘‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work.” ‘Let him labor, 
working with his hands the thing which is good, 
that he may have to give to him that needeth,” ’ 
wrote Paul. So Henry van Dyke glorifies “‘ The 
Toiling of Felix” as the act of worship in which he 
would most surely find his longed-for vision of 
Christ, and closes his poem with the brave words: 


“ This is the gospel of labor, ring it, ye bells of 
the kirk! 
The Lord of love came down from above, to live 
with the men who work. 
This is the rose that He planted, here in the 
thorn-cursed soil: 
Heaven is blest with perfect rest, but the blessing 


of earth is toil.”’” 


Inspired by this ideal, which belongs to the 
Christian, and not merely to the Puritan, the Prot- 
estant in every nation has vied with the Jew in 
hard work and thrift. He has often surpassed the 
Jew in thrift; witness Scotland, which few Jews 
visit and where fewer still reside. 

But along this very path of keeping his body 
under subjection to hard work and self-denial, the 
Protestant has found a peril in his good fortune. 
He has become the great mogul of the capitalistic 
system. Not only has his Protestant gospel of 
toil and thrift made him prosperous, but in creating 


1 Eph. 4:28. 
* The Toiling of Felix, Poems of Henry van Dyke, p. 81. 
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the large-scale production of modern industry, he 
has justified himself in exacting all the toil which 
high-pressure methods can get from those who 
work for him—in not a few cases to the dwarfing 
of their souls as much as to the injury of their 
bodies. Out of this has grown up the modern eco- 
nomic cleavage between labor and capital, and a 
hostility between fellow Christians in these oppo- 
site camps more reminiscent of Israel’s slavery 
days in Egypt than like the spirit of Christian 
brotherhood. 

It would be unjust to charge Protestantism with 
having created the modern capitalistic system. Its 
causes are primarily physical—the invention of the 
machinery that yoked steam and electricity to in- 
dustry, and the assemblage of men to operate that 
machinery in the great plants that have developed 
under the stimulus of mass production. But the 
accompanying evils and injustices have found in 
this workaday virtue of Protestantism a cloak 
under which, as in the case of child labor and long 
hours and even Sunday toil, they have thriven ne- 
fariously. The consequent evil is not merely the 
alienation and hostility created between employers 
and employees, but the actual oppression of the 
weak by the strong, invoking again such burning 
words as James wrote about the injustices practiced 
by rich men in his day.” 

An added peril which threatens the spiritual well- 


° James 2:6, 7. 
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being of any man who comes into possession of 
great wealth, was emphasized over and over by 
Jesus, as in the interview with the rich young man 
“who went away sorrowful” when told to sell all 
he had and give to the poor. It was reiterated by 
Paul in the warning that “‘ the love of money is the 
root of all evil.” John Wesley, by what this great 
leader himself saw of this degenerating danger in 
his day, was stirred to utter words which we may 
well take to heart now: 


“How astonishing a thing it is. How can we 
understand it? Does it not seem (and yet this 
cannot be) that true Christianity has a tendency 
in process of time to undermine and destroy itself? 
For wherever true Christianity spreads it must 
cause diligence and frugality, which in the ma- 
terial course of things beget riches, and riches 
naturally beget every temper that is destructive to 
Christianity. Now if there is no way to prevent 
this, Christianity is inconsistent with itself, and of 
consequence cannot stand, cannot continue long 
among any people, since wherever it generally pre- 
vails it saps its own foundation.” * 


As to all three of these perils, it is significant 
that the complaints most frequently registered 
against Protestantism by the educated youth of to- 
day are along these very three lines that we have 
been discussing—sectarian strife over outgrown 
theological dogmas, divisions over non-essentials, 


*Quoted by Prof. George C. Sell, Methodist Review, 
March, 1924. 
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and seeming indifference to industrial injustice and 
civic corruption. 
VII 

If the foregoing analysis be to any extent true, 
every Protestant who values his religion and is con- 
cerned over having it make its best contribution to 
the nation’s welfare and to world redemption, 
should be gravely inquiring how the churches shall 
meet these perils. What is going on—what is being 
done—among American Protestants today to con- 
front and counteract such dangerous tendencies? 

Protestants have been conscious for a long time 
of the weaknesses caused by their divisions, and a 
significant change in the attitude of denominations 
toward one another is one of the most encouraging 
things about America’s religious life today. It 
began with better mutual acquaintance, often 
through joint activity in civic movements and 
common philanthropies and through interchange 
of pulpits and similar courtesies. This produced a 
juster appreciation on the part of each for the con- 
tribution to the nation’s religious life rendered by 
the others. The Methodist found his religious life 
enriched by the clear thinking of Presbyterians and 
the open-mindedness of Congregationalists. The 
public worship of all churches owes a debt to the 
noble liturgy of the Episcopalians. 

In this atmosphere the denominations have been 
able to affiliate in federated activities, both through 
local ‘‘ community ” congregations and in city-wide 
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councils, and even in a great national federation, 
the Federal Council of Churches. All the larger 
Protestant denominations are back of this move- 
ment today—so that the Protestant forces of prac- 
tically every great city in the United States are 
lined up in concerted activity for the general good, 
and their voice through the Federal Council of 
Churches is not only nation-wide, but reaches 
around the world. It is a voice listened to by all 
who are entrusted with public and social welfare. 
Even the United States Steel Corporation, though 
prone at first to be indignant at the Federal Coun- 
cil’s interference, heeded its suggestion finally and 
abolished the twelve-hour day and seven-day week 
from their industry. 

The same atmosphere of mutual appreciation 
and esteem is making it easier to eliminate the evils 
that have developed through misguided missionary 
zeal. Some denominations still find it hard to give 
up sectarian names and shibboleths, but emphasis 
on non-essentials is rapidly disappearing, and the 
apostolic passion “to know nothing among men 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified” is centering 
missionary effort at home and abroad on discip- 
lining men for Christ instead of merely winning 
adherents for a particular denomination. A strik- 
ing instance of this is Stanley Jones’s work in 
India, so inspiringly set forth in his Christ of 
the Indian Road. Meanwhile interdenominational 
mission conferences are rapidly coordinating de- 
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nominational work on mission fields, both foreign 
and home, while local conferences of the same char- 
acter battle successfully against the competitive 
placing of new churches in the growing suburbs of 
our great cities. 

Protestant confusion on authority seems worse 
to the Catholic than it really is. It is a sort of 
serve-self method, and calls for a wider range of 
the menu card; it puts more food on display; but 
the Protestant is educated to a spiritual discrimi- 
nation that results in his being fairly well fed; and 
little food is wasted. Attendance on church ser- 
vices is not so good as with the Catholics, but home 
consumption in the way of personal reading is, I 
think, larger; and many who seldom go to church 
are still cherishing a faith for the hereafter and a 
spiritual ideal for the present day that are, after 
all, the more vital because self-developed from 
within, instead of ecclesiastically imposed from 
without. 

More difficult to meet are the evils that are in- 
trenching themselves in our Christian civilization 
behind the accumulations of wealth and the cor- 
porate conduct of industry. But this is a problem 
that belongs to both Protestants and Catholics, to 
Charles Schwab of the Bethlehem Steel, as well as 
to Judge Gary of the United States Steel—to the 
Catholic President of the New York Central, as 
well as to the Protestant President of the Pere 
Marquette. 
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All that John Wesley said, and all that Jesus and 
Paul said long before Wesley, about the “ natural 
course of riches to beget a temper destructive to 
Christianity,” we should all take to heart. The 
only protection is to let Jesus tell us how to make 
our money and how to use it—how to conduct our 
industries and how to divide their profits. The 
uncontested possession of great power in any form 
is a temptation to tyranny that few can resist, 
whether it is Mussolini in government or Henry 
Ford in industry. Our only sure protection is con- 
secration of power to service. Jesus taught us 
that safeguard when He washed the disciples’ feet, 
and the Golden Rule works today, whether applied 
by Nash to his Cincinnati tailor shop or Marvin 
Hughitt to a great railroad. 

Wesley’s way to meet the peril was to teach the 
money-maker to be a generous money-giver. But 
the open hand of millionaire giving cannot atone 
for the devilishly brutal and even criminally dis- 
honest career by which in lamentably many cases 
the millions were amassed. 

All of us have a long way to go before we can 
claim to be living up to Christ’s standards of stew- 
ardship. But it is a fine promise of better things— 
and possibly nothing else is so fraught with help to 
America’s future religious life—that the Puritan 
conscience of Protestantism is becoming as con- 
cerned about the sins of the crafty brain as it was 
in Mayflower days about the lusts of the sensual 
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body. It is even more hopeful that we are coming 
to test the sincerity of a man’s Christian profession 
as much by the way he makes his money, and 
treats the workmen that help him make it, as by 
his generosity to more or less fashionable philan- 
thropies when he has “ money to burn.” 

Here is one of our greatest American problems. 
Shall we use our wealth to help Christ save the 
world, or shall we let the devil use it to damn us 
and our offspring? That problem calls for the 
combined efforts of Catholics and Protestants, both 
helped to the limit by the grace of God. It will do 
America’s religious life little good to have the 
“bells of the kirk” ring the gospel of labor, to 
use van Dyke’s phrase, if it makes us a nation as 
spiritually shallow and as lustfully indulgent as 
we are industrially efficient. | 


VI 


SPECULATIONS AND PROPHECIES 


“'Therefore let no man glory in men. For all things 
are yours; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come; all are yours; and ye are Christ’s; and Christ 
is God’s.” 

—I Corinthians 3:21-23. 


VI 
SPECULATIONS AND PROPHECIES 


UR course of discussion thus far has at- 
() tempted to cover the main elements in 
America’s present religious life. 

The present conditions are full of untold possi- 
bilities, and now as never before the opportunity 
seems to be looming up to bring in a new day for 
religion in America. Many things are combining 
to this end. 

Nowadays we are recognizing with impressive 
clearness that man is as truly made to cherish some 
sort of religion as he is made to breathe the air; 
he is the “incurably religious ” animal, differenti- 
ated from all other animals by his capacity to know 
and obey and love God. 

We are coming, too, to cherish a more vitalizing 
conception of what real religion is, going behind 
its forms to its essential reality, getting our con- 
ception of it, not from mere human definitions, 
““ systems that have their day and cease to be,” but 
from a study of its manifestations in daily life. 
We are defining religion in terms of life, finding 
the essence of it to be “the life of God in the 
soul of man.” 

We are enjoying a clearer vision, a higher visibil- 
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ity, to use the airman’s phrase, in which to study 
our problems. The old smoke screens, ignorantly 
raised by the foolish conflicts between religion and 
science, have all but blown away. The sectarian 
bitterness that condemned all who disagreed with 
us is giving way to mutual appreciation as well as 
courteous tolerance. Science and religion are help- 
ing each other forward, each saving the other from 
many pitfalls. And the acid test of reverent his- 
torical criticism has unmasked many an error 
which had long masqueraded as a truth, but was 
really a mere idol of ignorance and prejudice. 

The adventurous spirit of youth is pulsating 
everywhere, and our ideals and expectations know 
no limit. There is a great dissatisfaction with 
present conventional ways of thinking. An age 
that flies through the air two hundred miles an 
hour, talks across the spaces by wireless, and 
travels in safety below the tumultuous waves of 
the sea, cannot content itself with conceptions of 
God and life and destiny framed by a generation 
that traveled in ox-carts, knew nothing of elec- 
tricity, and thought every word in the Bible must 
have been stenographically dictated to an amanu- 
ensis by God. 

We have need to remember that such a time as 
this is fraught with peril as truly as freighted with 
promise. We have developed tremendous driving 
power. We need to study our maps and charts 
most carefully and see that we head the right way. 
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The air is full of religious soap-box oratory, and 
‘clamant voices of leaders whose theories are half 
baked and whose mental processes are as confused 
as their thirst for the limelight is fierce. It would 
be an awful tragedy to have such an age as ours 
wind up in cynicism. Leadership that landed us 
in a religious cul-de-sac, or took us away from God 
and truth and duty, would surely give us the heart- 
sick disappointment of which cynicism is born; 
and cynicism in this new youth-world of America 
would be infinitely more bitter and fierce than that 
of old-age nations overseas. 


L' 

So we have been attempting to analyze currents 
and forces in our national life today. 

We have seen that nearly fifty per cent of our 
population appears to be out of touch with the 
Church life of today—some merely indifferent to 
Church and its aims, some actually hostile. 

This fact sets up a great home missionary ob- 
jective for the Church. It must reach and win this 
unchurched half of the nation. The vast portion 
of America’s population unassimilated by the 
Church constitutes the most serious present por- 
tent for America’s future religion. Up to the pres- 
ent time this land has been isolated from the 
influence of Oriental religions and philosophies. 
But this isolation is fast ceasing to be a fact. 
India and China and the Moslem worlds are pour- 
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ing into America, and the missionaries of Buddha 
and Mahomet are setting up their sanctuaries be- 
side the church and synagogue. 

If indeed man is incurably religious, Christian- 
ity must win this now unreached half of America’s 
millions, or lose them to these once left-behind 
faiths of the Old World. If the oasis does not 
defeat the desert, its sands will bury the oasis. It 
would be a deplorable fatality if the prophecy of 
pessimistic old Schopenhauer should, through 
Christians’ complacent over-confidence, at last 
come true, and “the influence of the Sanskrit 
literature penetrate [us] not less deeply than did 
the revival of Greek letters [penetrate Europe] in 
the fifteenth century.” * 

Of the other half, we have seen that ten per cent, 
while in sympathy with the Church, is not openly 
identified with it. 

We have also attempted a study of the three 
large sections which make up nearly the whole of 
the remaining forty per cent, Roman Catholic, 
Jew and Protestant. In the light of a detailed 
analysis of their different assets and liabilities, we 
have attempted an appraisal of the contributions 
which each is prepared to make to America’s 
future religious life. Proceeding, then, from the 
vantage point reached in this discussion, let us 
ask and try to answer some questions as to 
what religious developments we may expect, re- 


+The Wisdom of Life, I, XIII. 
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sulting from the forces and factors that we have 
observed. 


II 

First of all, will religion with us maintain an 
organized form, or will some ecclesiastical Tolstoi 
persuade us that government, ecclesiastical as well 
as civil, is a bad thing; that institutionalizing 
Christianity has manacled it; and that our hope 
for a new day for religion is to substitute the in- 
carnation of Christianity in the individual for the 
organized ecclesiastical institution? 

Christ intended Christianity to be an individual 
incarnation. He started it in that way in His own 
character and life. ‘“ Follow me,” and “ Ye shall 
be witnesses unto me,” are His orders to His dis- 
ciples. The great apologetic that proves to human- 
ity the truth and worth of Christ’s teaching is 
personal Christian character and life. Coleridge’s 
“It reaches me,” fits in with the word of Peter: 
“* So is the will of God that by well doing ye should 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” ’ 

If making Christianity into an ecclesiastical in- 
stitution leads Christ’s followers to substitute sup- 
port of this institution and its claims, however 
much exaggerated, for the incarnation of His 
Spirit and devotion to His person, would it not be 
better to break with the Church, as Christ broke 
with the Pharisee and Sadducee of His day—even 


*1 Peter 2:15. 
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at the risk of everybody’s business becoming 
nobody’s? : 


But if, as is most likely, the Church is main- 
tained as an institution, what will be its form of 
government? Will fear of mobocracy sweep the 
Church and make way for some ecclesiastical 
Mussolini? Or, will weariness in search for truth 
through the “ inner light” persuade us to follow 
Cardinal Newman’s way to the feet of the pope? 

Or, if the spirit of insurgency and the desire for 
self-expression, which has always been so charac- 
teristic of Americans, from Benjamin Franklin to 
Roosevelt, make papacy impossible on this side of 
the Atlantic, will we tone it down to a constitu- 
tional oligarchy? And would this oligarchy be 
made self-perpetuating, like the Catholic College 
of Cardinals today, or be elected for life or a term 
of years by the popular vote of church members? 

The trend of the times indicates that Americans 
will increasingly insist on a Church wholly separate 
from the state. Temporal power exercised by the 
Church, or any ecclesiastical interference in civil 
affairs, not only meets bitter hostility in America 
from non-Catholics, but grows more and more re- 
pugnant also to the Catholic laity. Thousands of 
the latter would undoubtedly breathe a sigh of 
relief if the Vatican would cast away all political 
presumptions forever, and confine itself conscien- 
tiously to things spiritual. 
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Americans are likely to demand a Church not 
only democratic in spirit, but both constitutionally 
and representatively ruled through a government 
of the people, by the people and for the people, 
where the title of Church property and the choice 
of legislative and administrative representatives 
shall be vested in the people who constitute its 
membership. 

Yet must it not be a form of government which 
will combine with the freedom of the local congre- 
gation, now enjoyed conspicuously by the Congre- 
gationalists and Baptists, the executive values of 
the bishopric and facilities for pooling the strength 
of different and perhaps diverse congregations in 
federated activities? 

Tied up to this problem is the question of where 
the coming American Church will locate the seat 
of supreme authority. Will it objectify it in some 
external form, in pope, or universal council, or the 
Sacred Scriptures? Or will it enthrone the inner 
light of the individual conscience? If the Scrip- 
tures are made the supreme authority, who shall 
determine what Scriptures are sacred, and who 
shall interpret them—pope, ecumenical council, or 
every believer for himself? 


What will be the coming Church’s theology? 
Will it have one? Or will disgust with warring 
creeds and philosophies, and ancient forms that 
cannot be sloughed off when they are outgrown, 
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send both theologian and philosopher to the mu- 
seum of antiquities? 

Will its concept of God be shaped by passing 
philosophies, or by scientists who have changed to 
would-be prophets without knowing it? Will it 
confuse itself with Aristotelian metaphysics? Will 
it cling to the orthodox conception of Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost? 

How will it esteem the person and work of Jesus 
Christ? Will belief in the Virgin Birth go by the 
board, and the Bethlehem story become a myth? 
Or shall we still worship Jesus as the incarnate Son 
of God? 

Will the Church of generations to come embrace 
the behavioristic psychology and discard the story 
of the fall; will it ignore the immoral tendencies 
of human nature, and deny the reality of sin and 
the sinner’s need of a Saviour? 

Will the Cross lose its sacrificial character, and 
become only a symbol of the love of God or of a 
martyr’s devotion to his cause? Or will the Gos- 
pel still carry a message of salvation through an 
atoning sacrifice, and the herald of it still offer to 
men a shed blood that can take away the stain 
even from the little hand of Lady Macbeth? 

Certainly we may expect that tomorrow’s re- 
ligion will make the teachings of Jesus a supreme 
authority for daily conduct; and demand the con- 
trol of all our social and industrial relations by 
His Golden Rule and His two great teachings 
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of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. 

But will the Church continue to have a message 
about the future life? Is agnosticism to leave us 
like children groping their way on “altar stairs 
that slope through darkness up to God,” or will it 
not rather light up the valley of the shadow with 
the faith of the Shepherd psalm? 

Will Whittier’s hope and faith expressed in Snow 
Bound and Oliver Wendell Holmes’ brave call in 
The Nautilus go to the junk heap before the ad- 
vancing unbelief of mechanism and materialism? 
Or, on the other hand, will the psychic researches 
of Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
and their successors make even spiritualism a 
handmaid of faith, breeding in us a new sort of 
eagerness to go out on this great adventure which 
we call death and which most of us now fear 
to meet? 


Facing questions such as these may excite ap- 
prehension in the minds of some, or eager longings 
in, the minds of others. It depends on one’s point 
of view and past experience. But to the Christian 
with a really vital experience of the grace of God 
in Christ, they will cause neither. The man who 
has found the same God revealing Himself in 
science that redeems him, in Christ, is eager for 
more of both. The promise, “ He that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
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light of life,” was kept to both the shepherds on 
their Bethlehem quest and to Kepler thinking 
God’s thoughts after Him across the star-lit skies; 
and we need have no fear that this Christ will not 
keep tryst with us in the tomorrows. The word 
of God is no untried authority, and we need not 
fear that the Divine Christ who reveals Himself in 
it will lose either His winsomeness or power, so 
long as sinful man needs a Saviour and mortal man 
is hungry for immortality. 

What will be the future American Church’s 
attitude toward the other two great social institu- 
tions, the school and the family? Will it consent 
to secularize and nationalize education increas- 
ingly, till both parish and private schools are 
abolished, and education’s great aim is made, as 
Aristotle argued, to fit the child for citizenship? 

Will the state also take over the mating of the 
sexes and the nurture of the child, and bring in 
Plato’s drastic program of improving the fruit of 
the family tree by mating the fit with fit, for chil- 
dren that should be nurtured, and by mating the 
unfit with the unfit, whose offspring would be pre- 
vented or destroyed? Or will the opponents of 
birth control win out, and the present dissatisfac- 
tion with the divorce of morality from education 
grow till the Church takes back again control of 
both education and marriage as its indispensably 
sacred functions? 

Will proposals to tax church property or even 
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to vest its ownership in the state, gain adherents, 
till we are swept back to the doctrine of the Swiss 
theologian, Erastus, that the Church must be made 
the servant of the state? Or will America’s pres- 
ent tendency to separate Church and state grow 
increasingly distinct and popular, till both papal 
and Erastian ideals become but a memory? 


To what extent will the future Church attempt 
to set up ideals for the conduct of commerce and 
industry, and the control of international relations? 
Will the awakening of the Puritan conscience to 
the sins of the mind catch up with its former sensi- 
tiveness to sins of the flesh, until a man’s Christian 
character is tested as much by the way in which he 
makes his money, as by whether or not he makes 
a drunkard or a libertine of himself in spending it? 
Will the Church’s zeal for the application of Jesus’ 
teachings to daily life and even racial and inter- 
national relations, come to equal its one-time zeal 
for Sabbath observance and church attendance? 


Finally, and no less interesting among these 
speculations, what will be the modes and forms of 
public worship in the Church-to-be? Will it up- 
hold the sanctity of the Sabbath and demand 
weekly attendance on divine worship; or will 
Nature lure us from our great cathedrals, and 
pageants and sports in God’s great out-of-doors 
replace both the Puritan simplicities and the 
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gorgeous liturgies of the indoors worship of 
today? 

Or, if worshipers do not forsake the assembling 
of themselves together, as the manner of some 
already is, will liturgical magnificence and choral 
richness force the sermon back into insignificance? 
Will glorious architecture and ornate ceremonial 
awe the soul by dazzling the eye? Or will we wor- 
ship in places bare of picture and statuary, and 
with forms as extemporaneous and unstudied as 
the spiritual experiences of the worshipers are per- 
sonal and unstandardized? Will it revel in visual- 
izing the spiritual in material symbolisms, or will 
it express its worship, as it finds its authority, by 
seeking for the holy of holies in each individual 
soul? 

III 

The mere suggestion of such questions opens to 
us possibilities about which even the most opinion- 
ated must hesitate to dogmatize. About two 
things, however, most of us will be inclined to 
agree. 

In the first place, none of us ought to be per- 
fectly satisfied with the interpretation and appli- 
cation of the religion that we now have. Test it 
by the satisfaction which it affords the individual, 
or by what it is doing to transform the world, and 
we must confess with Paul, “I count not myself 
yet to have apprehended . . . I follow on.” 

No religion as it is lived today is adequately 
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meeting human needs and world conditions. This 
may not be the fault of the religion itself; it may 
be, as most Christians would claim about the teach- 
ings of Jesus, that not even the nations that claim 
to be Christian are giving those teachings a full 
and fair trial. But, as an example, the large and 
increasing number of the class-conscious industrial 
group who have broken away from organized re- 
ligion because they feel the Church is not justly 
sympathetic, and the intellectual group in both the 
faculties and the student bodies of our colleges and 
universities who have little if any use for organ- 
ized religion because they do not think it is frankly 
facing today’s great world problems, ought both of 
them to set us to searching whether or not Chris- 
tianity under its present leadership is not betraying 
Christ’s world program. 

The second thing about which I feel sure we will 
agree is that the future will see great changes in 
the present religious attitudes of the American 
people. They may come no nearer to adopting one 
national religion than they are now; but, whether 
by attrition or interpenetration or assimilation, our 
different religions are going increasingly to affect 
one another. The static types will be left behind, 
with few to mourn their loss; but those that learn 
will continue to live. Our religious life may not 
become a melting-pot, but will increasingly become 
a community life, and the good things of one faith, 
the attractive and valuable things of one denomi- 
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nation or school, will more and more be assimilated 
by the others. 
IV 

As a result of such processes the future religion 
or religions of our nation will increasingly take on, 
one may prophesy, five valuable and striking quali- 
ties; and the common possession of these will go 
far, however many our sectarian divisions, toward 
unifying our religious life. 

1. It will be a religion of reality. Whether 
mystic or not, it will lay its foundations in actual 
experience. It will not mistake fogbanks for land- 
marks, nor call figments of the imagination facts 
of either experience or history. Passion for truth 
will be as regnant as reverence for duty; and a 
craze for synthesis and eclecticism will not take 
the place of a resolution to find and know the ut- 
termost fact. Yet all the paths of search for truth 
will be reverenced as ways along which men may 
find light on duty; and the recognition of truth’s 
ultimate unity will make men unafraid to tie up 
with each other in all the fellowships of that search 
and keep tryst with its implications. } 

2. In the second place, it will be a religion of the. 
spirit. It will recognize that we are still in the 
flesh, creatures of time and sense; but it will find 
in this realm of the physical a symbolism to body 
forth the abiding spiritual. It will find the eternal 
spiritual laws which the Creator has written in the 
natural world. It will have a place for forms and 
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symbols in both faith and worship; but it will not | 
make fetiches of them. Its God will be the Spirit 
who can be worshiped in truth only as He is wor- 
shiped in spirit. 

3. In the third place, it will be a personal re- 
ligion. ‘The heart and essence of it will be the 
personal relation between the human worshiper and 
the Divine Person who is adored and served. Its 
theology and its daily duty will gather about a per- 
sonal God and the individual soul’s experience with 
Him. Its devotions will breathe a common lan- 
guage. Whether it be the old Hebrew psalmist’s 
‘“‘T have set the Lord always before me;”®* or the 
motto of Christianity’s most famous Hebrew con- 
vert, “ That I may know him, and the power of his 
resurrection;”* it will be the language of experi- 
ence and personality. 

That experience will not be standardized nor 
narrowed. All truth will be reverenced, whether 
got by scientific research or the mystic’s experience, 
and the circle of divine friendship will have room 
for both Augustine and Erasmus, for Thomas a 
Kempis and Emanuel Swedenborg, for Rabbi 
Hirsch and Billy Sunday; and all of them will 
profit by sharing each other’s experiences. It will 
not only be a tolerant religion; it will seek to 
appropriate as much as it honestly can of what it 
tolerates. 


® Psalm 16. 
*Phil: 3:10, 
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4. In the fourth place, it will demand as its es- 
sential expression the rule of daily life by the two 
great commandments which Jesus declared ful- 
filled all the law and the prophets, love for God 
and love for man. It will test the worth of the 
creed that a man believes and the ritual with which 
he worships by the delivery of goods that they 
make in daily life. At its mast-head it will fly the 
words of James, ‘‘ Pure religion and undefiled be- 
fore God and the Father is this, To visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” ” 

Under the rule of this law of love, worship for 
one may be simple, for another ornate; but for both 
it will be loving communion with the common 
Heavenly Father; and daily life will be worship 
rendered in sacrificial service to our brother men. 
So will religion not only set before men hopes of 
heaven and warnings of hell, but by the life in 
which it is expressed and which it inspires it will 
create foretastes of heaven by banishing our earthly 
hells. It will not only challenge man with perfect 
ideals for him and his social order, but it will fur- 
nish the divine loving compulsions to realize these 
ideals. 

5. Last of all, and most of all, whatever be its 
interpretation of His person and work, 7 will have 
a supreme place for Jesus Christ. The story of 
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His life and the spell of His personality will not 
fade into oblivion nor lose their matchless appeal. 
Wise men from north and south and west as well 
as from the east, will still be found toiling across 
life’s arid wastes of sated lusts and outworn philos- 
ophies to find that Jesus whom the Greeks sought 
long ago. 

They may be driven to Him by revulsion for a 
religion of mere forms and ceremonies, absorption 
in which still breeds the Pharisee; or by disap- 
pointment in mere ethical teachings, beautifully 
championed, but bankrupt of motive power to pay 
the price to realize them; or by the weakness of 
sated sensual desires, as it was with the generation 
into which Jesus was born. 

“On that hard pagan world 
Disgust and loathing fell; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell.” 

Or it may be just that old hunger for God that 
is ever welling up in the soul when all other wells 
have gone dry. 

Whatever the compulsion, this Jesus will still be 
the center of the religious thought and life of 
America’s future religion. 

That is a worth-while story in the greatest of 
our English novels of today, about which James 
Moffett built a timely sermon on “ Never Leave 
Christ Out.” A father and son are out in the 
garden to bury a favorite dog. 
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“Strange life, a dog’s! ” abruptly exclaims the 
father, as he pauses at digging the grave, “‘ the only 
four-footer with rudiments of altruism and a sense 
of God.” 

Then the son, a university graduate, asks, ‘‘ Do 
you believe in God, Dad? I’ve never known.” 

The father had to face at last what he had long 
evaded, and he began to fence. 

“What do you mean by God? There are two 
irreconcilable ideas of God. There’s the unknow- 
able, creative principle—one believes in that. And 
there’s the sum of altruism in man—naturally one 
believes in that.” 

“‘T see,” said the son. ‘“ That leaves out Christ, 
doesn’t it? ” 

Of course it did. So the father asked him what 
he thought, and the son said: 

“Of course, the first year we talked a good bit 
about that sort of thing, but in the second year one 
gives it up. I don’t know why. It’s awfully 
interesting.” ° | 

It is fascinatingly interesting; more, it is di- 
vinely compelling. As Renan put it long ago, 
‘“‘ Whatever be the surprises of the future, Jesus 
will never be surpassed.” Whatever be the new 
roads by which men find their way to God, that 
one will never be deserted which Paul took, and 
by which he came to say, “I know whom I have 


° The Forsyte Saga, John Galsworthy. 
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believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto him against 
that day.” ’ 


_ “ Subtlest thought shall fail and learning falter, 
Churches change, forms perish, systems go; 
But our human needs, they will not alter, 
Christ no after.age shall e’er outgrow.” 


V 

What each of us may wish America’s future re- 
ligion to be, or thinks it will be, is probably as 
much a result of heredity as of judgment and ex- 
perience; for old Plato was probably right when he 
declared truth was the man seeing, and the medium 
through which he saw, as well as the object seen. 

The radical changes in religious beliefs and prac- 
tices today are filling many devout souls with ap- 
prehension and fear. Even General William Booth, 
valiant old Gospeler of the world’s slums, for whom 
after the flesh we are debtor to both Jew and Chris- 
tian, has not escaped it. After watching the try- 
out of all sorts of efforts to make “ twice-born 
men ” out of human derelicts, this doughty old gen- 
eral of the Salvation Army—and may we not add 
most world-blessing of all the great generals and 
admirals mothered on British soil—betrayed his 
apprehension in these words: 

‘It seems to me that the chief religious danger 
of the twentieth century lies in this: A religion 


2 Tim. 1:12, 
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/ without the Holy Spirit, a Christianity without 


Christ, forgiveness without repentance, salvation 
without regeneration, politics without God, heaven 
without hell.” 

It is strange how the changes necessary to keep 
faith vital as it passes from one generation to its 
successor have always alarmed the older gener- 
ation. But the clouds we so much dread have 
always been big with mercy, and have broken with 
blessings on our head. 

The redemptive vitality of a Christianity that 
has the Bethlehem Manger and Calvary Cross and 
the Empty Tomb at its heart has never failed those 
who put their trust in it. At the very hour when 
men were talking about it as ‘“‘a spent force” or 
an ‘outgrown superstition,’ it was getting a 
vantage ground for larger conquest. 

Let us not be afraid of a faith that can break an 
outgrown shell, and is not afraid to discard shibbo- 
leths that have become platitudes. Nor need we 
have any fears about the future of a religion that 
has met the spiritual needs of nineteen centuries. 
Let us rather set our ambitions on the type of 
Christian that the nineteen centuries of Christian 
living should produce. What this is, or should be, 
is the subject of our next and closing chapter. 


vil 
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“Preserve me, O God: for in thee do I put my trust. 

O my soul, thou hast said unto the Lord, Thou art 
my Lord: my goodness extendeth not to thee; 

But to the saints that are in the earth, and to the 
excellent, in whom is all my delight. 

Their sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after 
another god: their drink offerings of blood will I not 
offer, nor take up their names into my lips. 

The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance and of 
my cup: thou maintainest my lot. 

The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places; yea, 
I have a goodly heritage. 

I will bless the Lord, who hath given me counsel: my 
reins also instruct me in the night seasons. 

I have set the Lord always before me: because he is 
at my right hand, I shall not be moved. 

Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: 
my flesh also shall rest in hope. 

For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt 
thou suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. 

Thou wilt shew me the path of life: in thy presence is 
fulness of joy; at thy aes hand there are pleasures 
for evermore.’ 

—Psalm 16. 


Vil 
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ITH some readers the subject of this 

W chapter may excite antagonism, even 

suspicion. Some time ago a minister 
was telling another preacher about a sermon which 
he had heard from one of our leading American 
preachers on ‘‘ What Is Jesus Christ to the Modern 
Man?” In the midst of his favorable comment the 
hearer broke in with, “ But why did he put it ‘to 
the modern man’? Isn’t Jesus Christ the same 
thing to the modern man that He was to the first 
Christian disciples? He is ‘the same yesterday, 
today and forever.’ ” 

Now, both the preacher who made this objection 
and the man who preached the sermon are able 
preachers and beautifully matured Christians— 
qualities not always found in the same man; but 
they have somewhat different conceptions of re- 
ligion. To the preacher who objected to the title, 
Christianity is largely a finished product. He looks 
on his religion as a sort of spiritual heirloom, and 
talks much about “the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” He sets great store by certain theological 
phrases and the absence of these from a man’s 
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preaching makes him restless and _ suspicious. 
Religion to him is largely an inheritance, to 
be made use of it is true, while in his posses- 
sion, but above all to be safely protected and 
reverently handed down, unhurt and intact, to the 
next generation. 

To the man who preached the sermon, religion 
is all of this, but much more. He would prefer to 
define it in terms of life, and thinks of it as some- 
thing which he can keep only by living it; and that 
it is his duty to hand it on to posterity not only 
intact and unhurt, but, by what has been done with 
it while in his possession, grown into a lustier 
vitality and larger fruitfulness. 

Has not this man who preached the sermon 
Christ’s conception of religion? ‘“ I am come that 
they might have life.” “The words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” The 
Christian is one who follows Christ’s way of living, 
and our Lord’s own test was, “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” This is why we say, “ Religion 
is the life of God in the soul of a man;” and the 
Christian religion is the life of God as imparted by 
Jesus Christ to the soul of a man. 

If this is the case, the true expression of true 
religion, like all other forms of life, is subject to 
flux and change. In fact, the persistence of vitality 
is dependent on that continual change by which 
life adjusts itself to its changing environment. The 
moment life becomes static, its decay sets in. Re- 
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ligion, just because it is life, is made up of the 
permanent and the transient. 

There are some things about religion that never 
change. God never changes; but our conception of 
God does. Ours today is very different from John 
Calvin’s or the Puritan’s; or it ought to be. We 
have the same Bible that Origen and the medizval 
theologians had, but we have a very different way 
of interpreting and using it. We may have less 
reverence for its letter, but we have a great deal 
better understanding of its message, and its spirit 
has a much deeper hold on our daily life. So, just 
as we have a twentieth century type of sanitation 
and surgery, a twentieth century system of educa- 
tion, a twentieth century form of transportation, so 
we have, or we ought to have, a twentieth century 
conception of Christianity; and it ought to be just 
as different from a twelfth or fourteenth century 
type as a twentieth century limited train is from a 
Japanese jinriksha. 

These changes in our conceptions of religion are 
caused, as in all other spheres of life, by the cease- 
less conflict that goes on between conservatives 
and radicals—the bears and bulls of the great stock 
exchange of life—the people who have what they 
want and ask only that things continue as they are, 
and those who are discontented with things as they 
are, and are unhappy unless they are smashing the 
old order and introducing a new one. This contest 
is always going on in business and economics and 
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politics. We sometimes bewail the fact, especially 
when partisanship makes leaders forget patriotism 
and Christian brotherhood; but the conflict is 
really essential to progress. It is the shaking of the 
torch of truth that makes it shine, the jarring of 
the dead arc lantern that brings the carbon points 
into action and lets the current into light. 

Few of us realize what tremendous changes have 
come over the Christian Church during the past 
half-century, unless we study the history in detail. 
When Dr. W. S. Rainsford, with the financial help 
of the older J. Pierpont Morgan, turned Saint 
George’s Protestant Episcopal Church, in New 
York, into -an institutional church, resentment 
stirred Church circles clear across our land; and 
when the pastor of Jersey City Tabernacle intro- 
duced dancing, a storm of indignation was aroused. 
But the controversy carried the city churches into 
new eras of usefulness, and there are few large 
downtown city churches in our land that have not 
found a rebirth in Christian fruitfulness by follow- 
ing St. George’s example; even some staid old 
Presbyterian churches have periodical dances for 
their young people in their modern church houses. 


II 
Impressed by the number of people who seldom 
if ever attend church, not a few people call this 
twentieth century an irreligious age; and undeni- 
ably many things point in this direction. One man 
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bewailed the fact that he spent more money to buy 
an automobile than his father had spent to educate 
all the children. The bulk of our money is spent 
on material indulgences; and it is hard to see how 
a generation that spends more money for chewing- 
gum than for mission enterprises can cherish much 
ardor for world conquest for Christ. 

But if one probes below the surface he finds 
something different. However little or much men 
may be interested in present-day theological con- 
troversies, they certainly are deeply interested in 
practical, personal religion. George Gissing, that 
brilliant young English novelist who made himself 
famous with his pen pictures of the London masses, 
and died all too soon in 1903, said not long before 
his death, that if he could write a novel that dealt 
with man’s religious life, where he had had one 
reader he would have a thousand. One of our all 
but unknown Congregational ministers in the west 
got hold of the idea, and wrote a little book with 
that in view. It could claim no unusual literary 
merit or imaginative genius, but he did a good piece 
of work at trying to show how Jesus would live if 
He were on earth today; and that little book, Iu 
His Steps, leaped into a fame for Dr. Charles M. 
Sheldon that rivaled Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. Many a bookseller found his religious line of 
publications a God-send during the business de- 
pression of a few years ago; and the Bible is still 
the best seller in the book markets of the world. 
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As a writer of our day has put it, “‘ Religion will 
die, if men can be happy without it.”* Religion 
does not die, for Sabatier’s epigram is true: ‘‘ Man 
is incurably religious.” 

But religious types can degenerate as well as 
improve. It is not always the fittest that survive— 
unless some one is looking after them—as De Vries 
with his Dutch tulips, to whom we have already 
referred, has shown, Darwin to the contrary not- 
withstanding. We may well make a study, there- 
fore, of the type of Christian in which twenty 
centuries of Christian history are to find expression. 
What are his ideals, and to what extent is he real- 
izing them? 

III 

Preacher-like, the writer finds a “ text ” for the 
discussion in the sixteenth psalm. At this point 
many who are in sympathy with the subject and 
these introductory words will protest. ‘‘ We believe 
in interpreting religion in terms of life,” you may 
say; “and in a twentieth century type of Chris- 
tian; but why go back to an old Hebrew psalm to 
get a description of him? You might at least stop 
at the Sermon on the Mount.” The only reason 
the writer would give is that he has found this 
description there. Having already found texts 
for several sermons in the psalm, mulling over 
its verses one day, these things suddenly took on 
shape and personified themselves into the type 
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which twentieth century Christianity is seeking to 
realize. 

These Hebrew psalms belong to the ages. The 
spiritual experiences which they utter have made 
them as truly the great devotional literature of the 
Christian Church as they were the hymnology of 
Hebrew worship. The enthusiastic student of 
Plato may be extravagant in claiming that all 
philosophies are latent in the wisdom of the old 
Greek; but it is not extravagant to say that the 
twentieth century Christian, as truly as the Hebrew 
saint, is pictured in these old psalms. 


IV 

Five qualities stand out strikingly. First, his 
religion is personal. The very heart of it is his 
personal relation to God. ‘I,” a person, “‘ have 
set the Lord,” a person, “ always before me,” a per- 
son. This personal note runs through all the 
deeper devotional passages of the Psalms, and is a 
big factor in their deathless popularity. It runs 
with a pervasive thrill through every sentence of 
the Shepherd psalm. ‘“ The Lord is my shepherd;” 
and the whole significance of the figure is locked up 
in this personal relationship. The same thing ap- 
pears in that wonderful One Hundred and Sixteenth 
Psalm, which begins, ‘“‘ I love the Lord because he 
hath heard my voice and my supplications.” It 
sounds the depths of a sinner’s remorse in Psalm 
51, ‘‘ Have mercy upon me, O God, according to 
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thy lovingkindness;” and it climbs to the heights 
of spiritual joy when pardon is found in Psalm 32, 
‘““ When I kept silence, my bones waxed old through 
my roaring all the day long;” but oh, the blessed- 
ness of the man “ whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered,” “ unto whom the Lord im- 
puteth not iniquity, and in whose spirit there is 
no guile” ! 

Some generations have mistaken the fringes of 
religion for the real thing; but the twentieth cen- 
tury Christian has grown tired of merely mumbling 
creeds and thumbing rituals and piling up contro- 
versies over men-made philosophies and theologies. 
Brushing aside the noisy vendors of these things 
with, ‘‘ We would see Jesus,” he has made his way 
with Mary of Bethany to the Saviour’s feet, to find 
“the one thing needful.”’ He has climbed the 
Mount of Transfiguration with Peter and James 
and John, to see the glorified face of his Lord. In 
that majestic presence, other faces and voices have 
faded away, even those of Moses the Lawgiver and 
Elijah the Prophet; and he has been left there with 
“no man save Jesus only.” 

This experience has had a unique and powerful 
effect on his whole religious life. It has made his 
Saviour very real to him. He still sees Him moving 
across the hills of Palestine, healing disease, feed- 
ing the hungry, raising the dead. He still sees Him 
dying on Calvary for our sins, and rising from the 
dead for our justification. But far more, Jesus 
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becomes a living, loving presence in his daily life, 
walking at his side, sharing his experiences, heart- 
ening him to battle temptation and do his daily 
task, take his sorrow without whimpering, and 
travel on with sure confidence of final victory. 
This has made his religion a thing of growth, lifted 
it out of mere creeds and symbolisms and made it 
like Paul’s a vital personal experience, that could 
say, “I live, and yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” 

2. In the second place, his religion is a thing of 
intelligent faith. ‘I have set the Lord always 
before me.” Not merely above him, to reverence 
and obey, though he does that; not merely behind 
him, to protect him when he cannot see for him- 
self, though he trusts God for that; not merely at 
his side, to be his yoke-fellow and helper, though he 
sets great store by that; but before him, face to 
face, as friend counsels with friend. ‘ As in water 
face answereth to face,’’ so he would see in the face 
of Christ his counselor friend. He takes God at 
the prophet’s word and waits on Him, that they 
may “ reason together.” 

Religion has always been a thing of faith; but 
too often faith and reason have been thought of as 
at war with each other, and a real virtue made of a 
faith without intelligence. One of our clever 
preacher editors used to tell of a seminary class- 
mate, evidently more gifted in the use of words 
than the creation of ideas, whom the professor 
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once asked to define faith. The young theologue, 
taken aback possibly at being called on for such a 
childish task, cleared his throat a time or two, and 
then said, “ Faith, Professor? Why, faith is that 
faculty of the soul by which a man is enabled to 
believe a thing which he knows is not true.” 

To the twentieth century Christian, faith is 
something better than a cyclone cellar in which he 
takes refuge when he is cornered in argument with 
an unbeliever. He still recognizes that both the 
being of God and His world plans may contain ele- 
ments beyond the reach of his finite mind; but he 
recognizes that the same God who gave to the soul 
the faculty of faith gave to his mind the faculty of 
reason, and they will surely not be found at war 
with each other. He knows that he must trust God 
about some things that he cannot understand; but 
he regards the duties of the Christian life as a 
“reasonable service;”’ and feels sure that the only 
faith vital enough to stand all tests is one which 
reason has made intelligent. 

3. In the third place, his religion finds expres- 
sion in doing good to people. It still has its song 
and creed and mountain top for the mystic’s devo- 
tion; but it says with the psalmist, “‘ My goodness 
extendeth not to thee; but to the saints that are in 
the earth, and to the excellent, in whom is all my 
delight.” * As if he had said, ‘‘ Lord, nothing I can 
do is needed by You. My money You do not need 
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to clothe or feed You, nor my sympathy to com- 
fort Your sorrow; but I can give these things to 
Your needy children, my own fellow-men, and I 
will extend my helping hand to them.” 

Maybe some students of the Hebrew text will 
find fault with this exegesis, but none will deny 
that this is a prominent quality of the Christian of 
today. He has taken account of his Master’s 
words, “‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me,” and agrees with James, “ the Apostle of Com- 
mon Sense,” that pure religion and undefiled before 
God the Father is not only “to keep yourself un- 
spotted from the world,” but to “ visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction.” * He believes 
‘in testing out a man’s creed by the delivery it 
makes in daily life. How good a neighbor, how 
true a friend, how honest at your own cost, how 
generous and sacrificial for human need, how so- 
licitous about saving others does your religion make 
you? “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Creedal statements mean little to him, maybe too 
little sometimes; but he sets great store by prac- 
tical Christian living. 

This consideration has had a great part in giving 
to the Christian of today his sense of racial unity 
and Christian brotherhood. It has prompted him 
to devote his life and fortune, and train his chil- 
dren to devote theirs, to practical Christian philan- 


’ James 2:27. 
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thropies and world-wide missionary enterprises 
among the non-Christian nations. As he gave him- 
self to these, he began to discover true children of 
God in people whom he had once regarded with 
suspicion, even condemnation. In the actual work 
of doing good he found himself sometimes outdone 
in devotion and sacrifice by those whom he had 
once denounced because they could not say his 
theological shibboleth. This not only changed sus- 
picion and sectarian abuse into mutual esteem and 
brotherly codperation, but actually led to the en- 
richment of one another’s spiritual assets by the 
contributions of those once suspected and abused. 
Tirades of denominational abuse used to be many 
a preacher’s most frequent pulpit material. ‘‘ My 
father,” said a church officer recently, “‘ would 
sometimes triumphantly exclaim at the Sunday 
dinner table after the morning service, ‘ Didn’t I 
give it to the Methodists today! ’ ” 

But today all are making joint contributions to a 
common spiritual life, and mutual esteem is rapidly 
replacing sectarian suspicion. 

What a change has come over our nation, in the 
sheer joy of living together, by this passing from 
hostility and suspicion to mutual appreciation! And 
the contribution which each has made to the com- 
mon religious life of our nation justifies this change. 

At a recent convention of both religious and civic 
character, the program committee had a unique 
session. Each great denomination was given a 
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chance to show what contribution that particular 
group had made toward our civil and religious lib- 
erty. An able university professor, speaking for 
the Reformed and Congregational churches, lauded 
the work of the early Dutch settlers of New York. 
A Presbyterian pastor pointed to the service of his 
denomination and particularly of Calvinism toward 
freeing and invigorating the individual conscience. 
Another distinguished university professor elo- 
quently championed the Baptists of both the Old 
and New World and their heroic witness for liberty 
and democracy. 

Again, a distinguished New York state pastor 
spoke forcefully for the Methodist fellowship 
as the church of the plain people, the opponent 
of ecclesiastical oppression, and the champion of 
civil and religious liberty. A prominent Baltimore 
physician found ample material in the story of the 
Quakers to vindicate their title as heralds of spiri- 
tual liberty, human brotherhood, and world peace. 
A New York rabbi eloquently depicted the part of 
the Jews in promoting freedom and progress in 
civil and religious affairs. A Pittsburgh pastor 
spoke of the contribution to soul liberty and social 
emancipation through such Unitarians as Channing 
and his associates; and a Universalist pastor spoke 
in similar strain for his group. A prominent settle- 
ment worker pictured the valuable contribution 
which that type of work had made to a modern 
religious fellowship in America; and even Jefferson 
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and Franklin had a champion to protest against 
the charge of infidelity and irreligion so often igno- 
rantly brought against them, and were praised as 
men with an earnest faith in both divine provi- 
dence and the high values of personal and civic 
righteousness. 

Such fellowships have put a new emphasis on the 
prophet’s word, ‘‘ What doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God? ”* One of the finest things 
about the twentieth century Christian is his ap- 
preciation of Christians of other groups than his 
own, and the fact that he is growing even more con- 
cerned over conceding other men their rights than 
over claiming his own. 

4. A fourth quality is his way of interpreting 
life’s daily experiences. The twentieth century has 
developed a type of Christianity that tries to de- 
ceive itself about these; but the average Christian 
of today looks realities squarely in the face. On 
the one hand he recognizes the reality of sorrow 
and pain. He sees a great deal going on in the 
world to break a man’s heart and try his faith in a 
good and loving God. When a blow falls on his 
head, he knows he has been hurt. When death 
stalks across the threshold and leaves a vacant 
chair at his fireside, he knows he has suffered a 
great loss. When adverse winds sink his ship, or 


4 Micah 6:8. 
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the fruits of a lifetime go up in flames, he knows 
he is in the valley of adversity. 

But he does not blame God for these things. He 
no longer needs a book like Charles Cuthbert Hall’s 
Does God Send Trouble? He knows that pain and 
sorrow and death are the fruit of sin, and he is 
coming in for his part of the harvest. With the 
old psalmist, he knows, “‘ Their sorrows shall be 
multiplied that hasten after another God.” But 
with the change of infidelity to obedience and trust, 
both the meaning and the final outcome of these 
things change. With sin’s passing, they pass from 
penalties to growing pains. ‘God delighteth not 
in the death of any.” With this discovery he has 
found the chastenings of life changing into divine 
surgeries; and in the people thus exercised thereby 
they bring forth the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness, and a stronger hold on the abiding values of 
the unseen and eternal: 

But, on the other hand, he sees in this old world, 
despite all of life’s sorrow and pain, a wonderfully 
good place in which to live. He makes up his mind 
to rejoice in what life brings him as the loving gifts 
of his heavenly Father. ‘ The lines are fallen unto 
me in pleasant places; yea, I have a goodly 
heritage.” 

Coming days may bring him perplexing prob- 
lems, tasks and temptations that will sorely try 
him, but he says again with the old Hebrew, “I 
will bless the Lord, who hath given me counsel. 
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My reins also instruct me in the night seasons. I 
have set the Lord always before me: because he is 
at my right hand, I shall not be moved.” ° 

There is a story that Phillips Brooks and a friend 
were strolling one evening under a clear star-lit sky 
in Japan, and fell to talking of the migratory the- 
ory of future existences after death on each planet 
of our solar system, and then a life on each planet 
of all the other solar systems of space. The friend 
said that the thought of having so many lives ahead 
of him was oppressive to him. 

“Oh! I don’t know about that! ” said Brooks. 
‘They wouldn’t be so bad if every one of them 
proved as good as this one.” There spoke the 
Christian of today. God has put us in a wonderful 
world, put us here to enjoy its green hillsides and 
flower-strewn meadows and towering mountains 
and mating song-birds, and the love and laughter 
and song of life. ‘“ The lines have fallen unto me 
in pleasant places,” and he is going to enjoy this 
world as he believes God meant he should. The 
old monks met each other with, ‘“‘ We who are going 
to die; salute you;” but the twentieth century 
Christian meets you with a cheery ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing,” and leaves you with a hearty ‘‘ God bless 
you! ” 

5. His fifth quality makes the foregoing possible. 
He believes better things are on ahead. Life spells 
ultimate victory. He believes in a future life 


° Psalm 16:6-8. 
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where the best of our earthly hopes and ideals find 
realization. What a faith this is to find back there 
in those Old Testament days! ‘“ Therefore my 
heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: my flesh also 
shall rest in hope. For thou wilt not leave my soul 
to Sheol, neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to 
see corruption. Thou wilt show me the path of 
life: in thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy right 
hand are pleasures for ever more.” ° 

Some men call this a material age. Maybe it is; 
_ but here is a test for each of us. Suppose someone 
able to do it were to offer the combined wealth of 
all the millionaires of America to sell them one’s 
hope in the future life, how many Christians in our 
land could be persuaded to part with it? Not one. 
Our faith in heaven may sometimes grow weak, our 
ideas of it may be confused; but the faith of the old 
Hebrew is ever sustaining our souls, amid all the 
clamor of earth’s voices and the din of its factories 
and traffic, we hear the music of the harpists of 
heaven’s silver sea: 


“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust.” 


IV 


Let us rest it here. America’s religious life is not 
headed for the scrap-heap. Efficiency in business 
is being more than matched in our nation with real- 
ity in religion. Some things are being discarded, 
and some things are being neglected; but who of 


® Psalm 16:9-11. 
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us would really like to go back to the religious life 
of any century that lies behind us? The “ good 
old yesterdays ”’ have given birth to a better today, 
and we have God’s word for it that we are travel- 
ing toward a better tomorrow. The great question 
for every man to put to himself today is, Am I the 
kind of a Christian I ought to be? the kind that 
Christ was, and would have me be? 

It is said that a group of visiting clergymen once 
chided President Lincoln for not being a church 
member, and he answered them by saying, “‘ When 
you find me a church that will write over its doors, 
‘Love to God and Love to Man,’ I will join it im- 
mediately.” That is the kind of a Christian 
Church the twentieth century has produced, and in 
its membership every true Christian ought to be 
found, giving his life in the sacrificial service that 
will usher in the spiritual brotherhood not only of 
America, but of all the human race. 


Printed in the United States of America 
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